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CHAPTER VII. 


. ] ’M sorry to hear you’ve been alarmed,” Sir Thomas said 
seriously, as Mr. Payne’s dusty figure approached the door. 

* Oh! it was a merciful escape, I can tell you, Sir Thomas !—a 
merciful escape! If it hadn’t been for Mr. Toker’s wonderful skill 
in driving we should all have been killed, I’m certain. I never saw 
anything more terrible than the behaviour of those infuriated horses ! 
I really should like to ask for a glass of brandy and water !” 

The glass of brandy and water was procured, and then a fly 
(with a proviso that the horse should be warranted quiet) was ordered 
from the nearest public-house away across the green ; for Mr. Payne, 
as Toker had anticipated, vowed he would never mount a drag again, 
and then the tennis-players came in from their game, and people 
began getting ready for the start to the Races in real earnest. 

Only Toker and Sir Thomas had no preparations to make, and 
lounged about the hall, smoking, till the team and passengers were 
ready, and Mr. Payne recruited himself with his brandy and water 
on a sofa in the library. Hugh was the first to make an appearance 
in the hall. 

“Well, my boy, did you enjoy your tennis? Good game, eh?” 
asked Toker, lounging up to him, 
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“ Excellent game—what a funking you’ve given old Payne! He 
looked like a ghost as he struggled up the avenue.” 

“Wonder it wasn’t his ghost. I say, old fellow, we precious near 
made a mess of it, I tell you. Team clean bolted—more than I bar- 
gained for—pulled the coach about a good’un. I’d no idea it had 
so much ‘stability ’ as the yachting men call it. Saw you were wasting 
the precious minutes playing tennis—‘love set,’ I suppose, eh?” and 
Mr. Toker strolled out and began adjusting the bits of his team 
which had come round whilst he was speaking. 

It was a very happy coach-load that proceeded soberly down the 
avenue of “ The Willows,” and turned scientifically into the road ten 
minutes later. Very happily arranged too, for Lady Hurcomb (God 
bless her !) insisted on sitting with her husband, and so it was Rose 
Milne who took the seat beside Toker ; and Ethel and Hugh Leslie, 
forgetting all about the existence of such a being as Raymond Payne, 
chatted away as they sat next each other oblivious of everything else. 

The sun shone brightly, the horses trotted gaily along, going 
well up to their bits; the grooms behind took alternate turns at the 
inspiriting horn, and wound out blasts that went echoing away over 
the verdant hills and dales of the royal county, and Mr. Toker was 
in paradise. 

* Do you bet much ?” Rose Milne asked him as they trotted along. 

“TI lose a certain sum per annum,” Toker replied, resignedly; 
* when I’ve lost that sum I stop.” 

* Don’t you ever win, then ?” 

“I have won, once or twice. But it’s the rarest circumstance in 
the world. I'll tell you my horses to-day when we get a card ; you'll 
see they'll all lose—it’s quite proverbial. Nobody likes to back any 
horse that Z back. If any fellow finds he Aas backed my horse, he 
rushes into the ring, and hedges wildly at once—strange thing, 
isn’t it?” 

* You take it very calmly, Mr. Toker.” 

“ I take most things calmly, Miss Milne. No good bothering, 
is it?” 

** But why do you suppose you’re so unlucky ?” 

** Well, you see I pull off a great many things for other people. 
Whatever I take up for other people I pull through to a certainty, 
so I suppose it’s the balancing of the scales. The scales are always 
balancing, I believe, Miss Milne.” 

Miss Milne looked away over the brilliant prospect and laughed. 

“ That’s a strange idea,” she said. 

“Yes, perhaps so; but it’s extremely useful sometimes—I expect 
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it will be so this week. By the way, I am going to leave you all a 
good deal under the care of Sir Thomas to-day. I’ve more than 
ordinary business in the ring to do. You'll be quite safe with Sir 
Thomas, and I’m sure you won’t mind.” 

‘“‘ We shall be quite safe, and will ¢vy not to mind,” and she looked 
at him so mischievously that he was obliged to tell himself once more 
that it was very civil of her, and all that, but that she really didn’t 
want him, and there was an end of it. 

Meantime, while the horn blew echoing blasts, and the horses’ feet 
beat rhythmically on the white dusty road, Hugh Leslie was making 
the very best use of his twenty minutes with Ethel Mirion. In spite 
of the cricketing talk, and the tennis playing, she had managed 
somehow to ‘tell him how matters stood between herself and the 
detestable Raymond Payne, and Hugh couldn’t help asking her, 
under cover of the lace-bordered sunshade as they bowled along, 
whether there wasn’t a hope of throwing the old fellow over. 

“T don’t see that there’s the very slightest chance of it,” the girl 
said, sadly. ‘‘ You see I’mso terribly in a corner. They’ve used such 
arguments, and pressed them home—what can I do? My hope is 
that I shall get measles or scarlet fever, or something terrible of that 
sort, before the year is out, and die of it.” 

** Don’t be so silly, Ethel !” Hugh answered, looking very tenderly 
at her beneath the sunshade’s shelter. “ But how on earth were you 
so weak as to give the promise as to a year hence?” 

“ A year hence seemed such a long time ; and how could [ tell I 
was ever going to see you again? Hadn’t you gone off vowing you 
were going to start for New Zealand next day? Hadn’t you, Hugh? 
And what a terrible rage you were in that day !” 

“Wouldn’t any man be in a rage to be told that there was no 
objection to him, save a pecuniary one? What could be more 
annoying? I should just like to see the man who wouldn’t be ina 
rage at such a thing as that.” 

“Tt’s no use talking, Hugh—not the least. I shall have to do 
something desperate when the time comes ; but as to thinking about 
you, poor old fellow, why it’s simply absurd !” 

“We shall see,” Hugh replied, hopefully. “ Toker has taken the 
matter up, and has a scheme—I don’t know what till to-night—but 
I'll tell you when I do know. What a terribly short drive it seems ; 
here we are, on the course—only just in time, too.” 

“Hugh,” the girl said, anxiously, whilst the drag was being arranged 
on the alignment of the other drags, “Hugh, you won’t bet to-day, 
will you?” 
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“Why, what does it matter, Ethel?” the man replied, laughing. 
‘I’ve at the outside only a couple of thou or so to lose ; besides, I 

live by it—I’m obliged to. I really don’t care for it, but I’m obliged 
to do it—positively obliged to do it to exist.” 

Miss Mirion looked after him very sadly, as the tall, well-dressed 
figure disappeared in the crowd, making its way across the course 
towards the magic enclosure—the Ring. 

Toker looked after the figure, too, as he bought race-cards for the 
whole party, and distributed them. “I'll keep him out of mischief,” 
he said very low in Ethel’s ear. ‘‘ Nobody ever comes to harm when 
Harry Toker has him in tow ; trust him to me—you can, safely.” 

Then Ethel looked up with a grateful smile, and told him that she 
would. 

So Toker wended on into the Ring in turn, and out of it and 
into the Paddock, and was in close consultation with all sorts of the 
most remarkabie looking beings all through that day. If he had the 
making or marring of a fortune in his head he couldn’t have been 
more occupied or more anxious. How he managed to tear himself 
away from Rose Milne for so great a portion of the day was more 
than Lady Hurcomb could imagine. But he did so tear himself 
away, only returning to the coach for luncheon, after which meal, and 
the champagne attending it, Mr. Payne evinced a tendency to sleep, 
and finally retreated inside the drag, and there snored audibly, at 
peace. 

The shouting and bustle, the rush of the horses with their gay- 
clad jockeys ; the surging of the crowd across the course the instant 
they were gone by ; the niggers, the heat, and the glare of the sun on 
the varied gowns of the ladies—all these things, and the fact that 
Hugh wasn’t with her so much as he might have been, combined to 
give Ethel Mirion a headache at last. Sir Thomas did all he could 
in the way of sweepstakes and good nature to keep life in the party, an 
endeavour in which he was loyally supported by his wife, but it 
flagged somehow in spite of him. 

“T’ll tell you what it is, Tom,” Lady Hurcomb whispered him as 
the horses were being put in for the homeward journey ; “I'll tell you 
what it is, Tom: we had better havea picnic to Burnham Beeches to- 
morrow ; that will be the best thing to do with them, and come here 
again on Thursday for the Cup Race. Don’t you think so?” 

And Sir Thomas said he did. 

There had been a good many different visitors to Toker’s drag, 
especially about luncheon time ; and marvellous as all drags are in the 
matter of convenience, no drag ever designed by man held half so 
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many things that were “ exactly what I wanted, don’t you know,” as 
that blue one with the red wheels belonging to Mr. Toker. 

An unlimited cellar ; an ice-house ; a larder nobody ever got near 
the bottom of ; a cigar divan—all these things those red wheels carried 
in a mysterious manner, hid from sight, but in excellent condition 
notwithstanding. 

The horses were got in at last. Toker and Hugh Leslie came 
across from the Ring for the last time, and climbed to their places, 
the two grooms stood, ready for the word to let them go, at the 
horses’ heads. 

‘Bless me ! where’s Payne?” Toker asked, looking round at the 
last moment and failing to perceive that gentleman. 

“Oh, he’s inside, fast asleep ; let him alone,” Hugh said, laughing ; 
“ he'll get back all right so.” 

Everybody agreed it would be an excellent joke to take Mr. 
Payne home safely in his sleep, and so the word was given, and the 
team started gaily homeward. 

But the turf that had to be traversed before the road was reached 
was rough and jolty, and Mr. Payne received such a shaking in his 
dreams that they were shaken out of his brain altogether, and that 
apparatus became wide awake. 

“Hi! Hi!” he exclaimed in great alarm, thrusting his head out 
of window. “I'll walk, I’d much rather; pull up, please, pray pull up.” 

Toker, laughing, pulled up as quickly as he could, but before the 
coach was entirely at a standstill the door flew open, and Mr. Payne’s 
rotund little figure shot out with an energy that, with the motion of 
the coach, caused it to gyrate once or twice on reaching mother earth, 
in the very strangest way. 

“ Thank you, I much prefer walking. I shan’t be long,” were the 
last audible words of Mr. Payne as the drag rushed away from him. 

It was the one little incident required to give life to the party, 
and after its occurrence everybody began talking quite happily in an 
instant. 

The positions were the same as on the outward journey, and Rose 
Milne, looking up at Jehu beside her, said, laughing : 

“ How well you bear your losses, Mr. Toker! I noticed most 
carefully, and each horse you had backed lost, though ‘Steam- 
engine’ xearly won, didn’t he?” 

“Yes, very near thing that. I was in the Ring when that race 
was run, wasn’t I? I thought for a moment that luck was going to 
smile ; but luck never does smile on me personally. I’ve given up 
all idea of it. What a hot day it has been!” 
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“Glorious weather. How very rude Mr. Payne will think every- 
body! We all seem to take advantage of him somehow or other.” 

“You should have seen him this morning! Never saw such a lark, 
he was terrified. I thought he’d have a fit.” 

“T don’t wonder ; JZ should have been frightened ; anybody 
would but you. What makes you so brave?” Rose asked, looking 
up at him with those mischievous eyes again. 

There was so much encouragement in the glance that poor Toker 
had to repeat his formula over more than once to prevent himself 
feeling too happy. 

They all enjoyed that quiet evening very much. Mr. Raymond 
Payne became very colloquial after dinner, the effect, in a great 
measure, of various “refreshers” taken at wayside places of enter- 
tainment whilst walking home. 

He took Toker aside, and asked him confidentially what he 
thought of Ethel, and whether she “ wasn’t a smart sort of girl, hey?” 
and “ wouldn’t she make a nice little wife, hey ?” 

To both of which questions Mr. Toker replied, with deep gravity, 
that he thought she would, that he Aad thought she would from the 
first instant of seeing her, and that he envied the man (whom he 
knew very well) who would possess such a treasure. 

After hearing these flattering remarks Mr. Payne dropped suddenly 
asleep in an easy-chair, and slept the remainder of the evening. 

Perhaps Rose thought she might have to refuse a certain individual 
once more if she got in his way that night ; so she kept out of his way 
studiously, and couldn’t be induced to leave Lady Hurcomb on any 
pretence. Ethel and Hugh had the best of it, a long way, that night, 
for they roamed about the old garden, telling each other fairy tales. 

“Come, old fellow,” Toker said, when they parted at last ; 
“come, old fellow, 7 want you now ; come into my room and we'll 
settle all about the future.” 

“Oh, the future!” Hugh exclaimed, sighing. But he followed 
Toker upstairs gladly enough. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ir was a peculiarity of Mr. Toker that he always re-arranged the 
furniture of any room he had to inhabit for any length of time—any 
private room, that is—and a further peculiarity of Mr. Toker was 
that the alterations always were improvements, and always struck 
people, often enough owners, as such. ‘“ Hang me, Toker!” some- 
body would say, “I’ve had this room as it was when you took 
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possession of it, for fifteen years, and it never once occurred to me that a 
little alteration of the furniture could make such an amazing improve- 
ment in it. What a wonderful fellow you are !” And Toker would only 
laugh his complacent little laugh and say casually: “ Think it’s an 
improvement? SodolI. Glad you don’t object to the change,” and 
the matter would drop forthwith. 

This same mysterious power had been brought to bear upon the 
bedroom at “The Willows.” Quite an ordinary apartment when Toker 
went into it, his skilful alterations had made it a very soul and centre 
of comfort, and Hugh Leslie looked round in surprise as he followed 
the conjurer inside the door. Sitting one each side the wide open 
window with a lamp on a table between and a little behind them, 
cigars of Toker’s famous sort were soon lighted, and Leslie remaining 
silent Toker commenced : 

“* Precious queer start this, cld fellow ! Never saw anything quite 
like it. The guileless innocence of the old man is simply amazing ! 
He’s got no more idea we’re undermining him than he has of flying. 
Told me to-night confidentially that one of the blessings of ‘’aving 
made a pile,’ was that when you were sweet upon a girl you were 
sure of her. ‘No fear of her bolting, sir, hey? Don’t tell me ofa 
loadstone, sir. Gold, sir, gold is the best loadstone in the world !’ 
So he said. Jcould have told him gold don’t always draw, but I 
didn’t. Thought it best to leave him happy—was I right ?” 

‘* Suppose so ; but I should like to punch the old brute’s head.” 

“Not a bit of it; he'll give her up without a murmur. J’/ take 
care of that. Now look here, you’re a deuce of a fellow to bet, I 
know ; you're always at it.” 

Hugh leaned back in his chair, emitted a long line of smoke and 
said : “ Obliged to.” 

Toker looked at him fora moment thoughtfully, changed his plan 
of attack, and asked at last : 

“You’ve nothing to be called a regular income, I suppose? 
Excuse the personality, I’ve a reason.” 

“Nothing to be called at all regular, only something confoundedly 
irregular,” Leslie answered. 

“I’m going to put a question plainly, more personal than the 
last: Are you so gone on this fair one that you want to marry her— 
you're certain of it? Certain it’s no passing fancy, no butterfly love, 
eh?” asked Toker, puffing at his cigar between the words. 

“My dear fellow, certain and positive! Think a moment; my 
affection has survived three years of separation: isn’t that sufficient?” 

“As things go, for they go precious oddly, I suppose it is,” Toker 
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replied, taking his cigar out of his mouth for the purpose. “ Yes. 
May take that as conclusive. Now listen: strangely enough I know 
something of what love is, or ought to be; though I’m precious 
near forty—nearer than I like. You’ve another ten or twelve years to 
run before you'll reach that period of wisdom and weariness. If your 
love is worth the name, you’d be willing to stake everything you have 
on the chance of winning the object of it—are you?” 

“Ofcourse I am, at any moment ; only tell me how,” Hugh began 
excitedly, but Toker stopped him. 

“ More personal questions—how much would that “all” amount 
to?” 

“T daresay, altogether, a couple or three thou.” 

“Well, then, look here ; but first, what ave you on for the Gold 
Cup on Thursday ?” 

“The favourite ; she’s sure to win, it’s a gift to her.” 

“You stand to win on Telephone—Is that it?” 

“Yes.” 

“ How much?” 

“Oh, nothing much ; three or four hundred.” 

“ Then you won’t win,” said Toker complacently—puffing. “You 
won't for two reasons, or rather there are two chances against you.” 

‘What are they?” 

* First, and sufficient, one—the favourite will be beaten. Second 
confirmatory one—/’m backing the favourite, too. Any horse I back is 
as much bound to lose as the sun is bound to rise to-morrow morning.” 

“ Hang it all! What’s to be done?” asked Leslie, dubiously. 

“What I tell you. The Gold Cup will be won by a “dark ” horse, 
appropriately, for your case, named Cupid. You could get any 
price about him—4o to 1—anything. But some whisper has got 
abroad, and his price is shorter—15 or 12 to 1—to-day. I’ve long 
wished to do you a good turn. I’m determined to pull your affair 
through. Supposing I win you thirty thousand. I want you to 
make me a promise: that you'll ever, so long as you live, back a 
horse again—do you agree ?” 

“Of course I agree. I promise most solemnly, on my honour. 
But how’s it to be done? Is your information sound? And then 
I haven’t credit to back Cupid to that extent.” 

“Tell you the information is beyond question. To make it a 
certainty I doubled my money on the favourite to-day in the Ring. 
I shall lose a pot of money if Telephone don’t win, and therefore 
Telephone is sure to lose—don’t you see?” 

“ But how am I to manage?” asked Hugh, still doubtfully. 
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“ That’s easily arranged. I'll introduce you to two or three men, 
and you can back Cupid to the tune of thirty thou. See?” 

“You're awfully good, old fellow, you are indeed ; but suppose, 
only suppose, Cupid loses ?” 

“Then I'll make good the three thou you’ve lost through my 
advice, and we’ill have to think matters over again—it will delay the 
affair, of course—but I tell you Cupid mus? win.” 

Hugh Leslie didn’t feel so sure as Mr. Toker on the point, but 
he tried to express his thanks for Mr. Toker’s kindness—a proceed- 
ing which Mr. Toker promptly stopped. 

“Don't,” he said, raising his hand, “it’s nothing at all. I’m 
always squaring fellows’ affairs off for them ; but you had better find 
out whether the goddess will be content with thirty thou--whether 
her people will.” 

“T’m sure she will: I think ¢hey will. They hadn’t the least 
objection to me—only to my poverty.” 

“Happy lot! You've never been layed at,” Mr. Toker solilo- 
quised, looking at his friend through the clouds of his cigar smoke. 

** Never, certainly, and you have?” 

“ All nfy life,” replied Toker, sadly. ‘All my life I’ve been 
played at by people I didn’t want—didn’t want the least little bit— 
and the somebody I did want——but it’s no use talking.” 

“Oh! tell me about the somebody you did want! Do you 
catry a spirit-stove about in your dressing case—what ! and whisky ! 
You ave a fellow !” 

For Mr. Toker had risen and begun to brew grog on a plan 
prepared for the shortest notice. 

“Carry most things—carry even a heart—-though you wouldn’t 
think it,” replied Toker, mixing a compound ; making an extraordinary 
picture so, with the whisky bottle in his hand, and an expression half- 
sad, half-comical, on his face. ‘Carry a heart—and a precious heavy 
one sometimes, I can tell you ! 

“You see you’re a lucky dog in spite of pecuniary drawbacks,” 
Toker went on, as Leslie, too overcome by mingled feelings to speak, 
remained silent. “You want a certain girl, and that certain girl 
wants you—and there you are—it makes all the difference—next to 
whether you want the girl, whether the girl wants you—a// the 
difference, my boy.” 

And Mr. Toker, having mixed his liquor, handed his friend a 
glass, and stood another on the table beside himself. 

“T should have thought any woman, who was a woman, would 
have wanted you—only think!” Leslie said. He couldn’t invent 
any other reply, 
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“Yes, I’ve thought of it hundreds of times, but it’s no use when 
she don’t want you /” 

They talked on a good long while after that, but Toker couldn’t 
see any gleam of day upon his own horizon, though he had brought 
sO many sunrises to the horizons of other people. 

“It’s no use,” he said, stifling a further attempt at thanks on 
Leslie’s part, as they were parting for the night, “ it’s no use think- 
ing about it; but there have been so many that I didn’t want 
bothering me all through life ; it would really almost annoy some 
men, but I shall sleep sound enough. I always do. We shall have 
to do that backing to-morrow, remember,” and so they parted. 

Lady Hurcomb’s idea of the morrow’s picnic was a happy one 
when made, but toit the meteorological fates said a most decided “No!” 

There was only a little baby breeze fluttering the leaves, and waft- 
ing flower incense far and wide when the party at “The Willows” 
went to bed ; but that little baby breeze suddenly grew into a great 
angry man in the night, and raged so fiercely at Nature in general 
that Nature became frightened, and in a sudden lull in which the 
wind seemed waiting for a reply, Nature, being quite unable to make 
any other, burst out crying with a pent-up, passionate summer force, 
and cried all night and all next day—floods of tears. 

The party assembled at the breakfast table glanced out ruefully 
on streaming skies and dripping verdure. All Nature looked 
surprisingly beautiful, the blossoms bending down their heads, 
and all that was green taking a richer hue that morning, as though a 
magic paint-brush had been at work in the darkness, and touched 
the dust-faded foliage into fresher tints. Nature was having a very 
good cry indeed, and evinced no tendency to leave off, and, therefore, 
Lady Hurcomb, looking out and seeing no signs of abatement, 
“supposed the ladies would stay at home that day.” And, the 
ladies agreeing readily, it was settled so. 

“‘ That suits us capitally!” Toker said, quite contented. “We 
shall be able to get our business settled undisturbed. Deuced odd 
situation! Toker, always advising young fellows to avoid the turf 
like poison, now advising a fellow to lay his bottom dollar on Cupid! 
Well! somebody says something about strong diseases requiring 
strong remedies ; or if he doesn’t he oughtto. Come along, Leslie ! 
let us ‘put it to the touch.’ Haven’t you brought a mackintosh with 
you?” 

“Hang me if I have! I shall be wet through,” Hugh answered. 

“Ah! I always have a spare one or two in the coach; always 
useful—take up very little space—I’ll soon rig you out;” and Mr. 
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Toker began diving into the recesses of the named vehicle, which 
was already at the door. 

Sir Thomas, it appeared, didn’t see the force of going out in 
such a soaking day. No. He’d rather not. If it cleared he and 
Mr. Payne would turn up later. If it kept on raining they would 
stick to the billiard-table. 

Everybody came out to see the coach start, and stood in the 
shelter of the great white porch, in an air marvellously sweetened by 
the rain, and filled with a hundred mingled perfumes, moistened 
earth pervading and predominating all. 

** You drive, old fellow,” Toker said quietly to Hugh before they 
took their seats. “Show her you have a few accomplishments, and 
I know she'll like to see you do it.” 

So Leslie, who was no mean performer, took the ribbons, gathered 
his horses together, and trotted away down the avenue to the great 
admiration of the assembled group upon the doorstep. 

It was not till seven o’clock that evening that Nature got the 
better of her fit of crying; not till long after the two adventurous 
ones returned, moist, but marvellously cheery. 

“ Have you lost as much money as usual to-day, Mr. Toker? ” 
Rose asked, as he chanced to stand a moment by her in the hall 
on his return. 

“Can’t say I’ve maintained my form to-day—fact is, I haven’t 
been backing anything for to-day’s racing,” he said, and he spoke 
the truth ; he was in quite deeply enough over the morrow’s event. 

“Oh !” sighed Hugh Leslie to his friend that night. 

“ What’s the matter now, old fellow ?” 

“Tf Cupid omy wins to-morrow ! ” 

“Cupid’s sure to win. Don’t Cupid a/ways win—when J don’t 
back him ?” replied Toker. 

“Cupid won’t win to-morrow though, I’d swear it,” Leslie 
returned, sadly. ‘It is too much to ask.” 

“ Pure rubbish !” returned Toker, bidding his friend good-night, 
with a hearty hand-shake. “So far as other people are concerned, 
my experience is that the more they ask of Cupid the more they'll 
receive. Good-night—you see she wants you.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
“Wuat do you think Toker has been doing, Ada ?” Sir Thomas 
asked that same night as husband and wife were alone together. 
“TI don’t know; nothing very desperate, I hope. He hasn’t 
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made much progress with his championship of Hugh Leslie’s affair, 
I fancy.” 

“ Because he’s been working in the dark hitherto, that’s why you 
don’t see any visible sign,” laughed Sir Thomas. “ But he has been 
working very potently in secret. He told me all about it while you 
and Rose were at the piano to-night. He said he thought we ought to 
know that by to-morrow night Hugh Leslie might have won a fortune.” 

“What! Is he backing some horse, then?” 

“Yes, and under Toker’s special directions. This horse, Cupid, 
is, Toker thinks, safe for the Gold Cup, and Toker’s got Leslie to 
back him for thirty thousand pounds. If it weren’t Toker’s doing I 
should say it was madness, but one never can tell what Toker’s up to, 
and he’s so often right.” 

* But thirty thousand will not help Hugh Leslie with the Mirions,” 
Lady Hurcomb said rather sadly. “I wish he cou/d win it, and that 
it would. This horrible old Raymond Payne (who certainly takes 
too-much at dinner, don’t you think so?) has at least three or four 
times thirty thousand. I know the Mirions; they'll never give their 
consent to such an exchange of partners; they'll say it’s an exchange 
that is nothing short of robbery,” and Lady Hurcomb laughed. 

“Yes, that’s all very well, but you haven’t heard all Toker’s plans yet. 
If Cupid wins to-morrow, he’s going to make Raymond Payne write to 
Ethel’s father and say he hasaltered his mind and don’tintend tomarry. 
Then they'll be glad enough to get Hugh Leslie’s thirty thousand, eh?” 

Lady Hurcomb thought under those circumstances perhaps they 
would, and said so—if Raymond Payne could be induced to write the 
letter. “It’s terribly good of poor old Toker to take so much 
trouble,” she added. “I shall tell Rose Milne about it in the 
morning, and it may influence her favourably towards him.” 

“Do you think there’s any chance for him in that quarter?” Sir 
Thomas asked. 

“ Really, Tom, I can’t tell you. Sometimes I think there is, 
sometimes I think there isn’t a bit You see Rose Milne is such a 
strange girl. I believe, though, that if he only bothers her long 
enough that she’ll say ‘Yes’ some day. It’s a great pity she has so 
large an income. There are she and Toker each rendered miserable 
by too much money. Seems very strange, doesn’t it, when so many 
people in the world are actually starving? I suppose it’s Harry’s 
theory of balances again.” 

Sir Thomas supposed it must be. 

The gayest morning shone down upon “ The Willows” and all the 
country round next ‘day—the very brightest morning, with a hundred 
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birds singing joyfully all round, and a hundred perfumes in the hazy 
air, and all the flowers with their heads up exhaling them ; and the 
grand old river, at its best, rolling silently by like Time, the rose- 
leaves and the stray stalks and stems upon it men’s lives, floating of 
and out, to the great Unknown. 

So fine a morning was it that it lured two people out of doors 
long before anybody else, save servants, was stirring—two people who 
met with the most conventional greeting beside the river’s brink, 
and strolled away together side by side, happy so. 

But Hugh Leslie at least laid aside all his conventionalism very 
soon, and said tenderly: 

“Tr we could only walk on beside each other like this always, for 
ever!” 

And the Open English Face looked up into his, not over openly 
though, for it felt very bashful just then, and answered : 

‘“‘ What’s the use of wishing that, when we both of us know there’s 
no possibility of such a thing?” 

“ There’s just the bare possibility of such a thing, Ethel—the very 
barest in the world. Toker and I have laid our heads together ; 
there’s just the very barest chance of my winning thirty thousand 
pounds to-day, Ethel.” 

“Oh, Hugh! Is there really? But what is there a chance of 
your losing ?” asked the Open English Face with the practical sense 
of woman. 

Just nothing at all! What do you think of that ?” 

“I don’t know what to think of it, only I’m sure I shan’t be able 
tosee the Race. Which is it ?” 

“The Cup Race, and the horse, strangely enough, is named Cupid; 
but it’s all owing to Toker ; he has been my very best friend all 
through, better than anybody will ever know.” 

They stood still, those two, close beside the river, silent. The 
sunlight danced and sparkled on the stream, the shadows of the trees 
fell flickering there where the little eddies dimpled it, and then the 
new-born spark of hope in Ethel’s heart sank with calmer reflection. 

“But, if you do win, there are my people in the way. It’s a 
hopeless case, Hugh, quite hopeless; we had better acknowledge 
the worst at once.” 

“ There’s the strongest chance. ‘Toker has promised to go down 
and settle it all with your people if Cupid only pulls it off to-day. If 
he only does!” 

“Ifhe only does,” repeated Ethel softly. “But then there’s this 
horrible old Raymond Payne to be got rid of,” she added, 
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“There Toker comes in again. He’s going to get’ Payne to 
write and tell your father he has changed his mind and won’t marry ; 
he’s going to get that letter out of Raymond Payne to-night—if 
Cupid only wins !” 

And then the lovers wandered on again, through fairyland, 
longing that Cupid might win (as if he hadn’t won far too much 
already !), till the breakfast bell called them indoors, with the very 
slightest appetites, for breakfast. 

“Tt’s really very good of Toker ; he’s a wonderful fellow,” Rose 
Milne said, during the space intervening between that meal and the 
coming round of the drag. 

Lady Hurcomb and Rose Milne were wandering about the garden 
in the glorious freshness of the summer morning, and Lady Hurcomb 
had told her what Toker proposed. “And has not Mr. Payne any 
idea of wiiat is going forward ?” 

“ Not the least in the world ; that’s the joke of the whole thing. 
It zs droll, isn’t it? And how anxious I am that Cupid wins! I 
shall positively cry if he doesn’t, and yet I’ve a strong suspicion that 
he won’t win. Things nevcr do come off when one wishes for them 
so much !” 

* She’s a jolly little girl. I hope Cupid will win too. What a 
terrible excitement Mr. Toker has provided for us! What a terrible 
excitement Sir Thomas has provided for us in taking this place for 
the Race week ! What made him do it? He doesn’t care for racing, 
does he?” 

“Not a bit; but he’s always doing something one doesn’t expect, 
and he came in a month ago and told me what he’d done. Who is 
that in the boat-house ?” 

They had approached the boat-house in their wanderings, and 
Lady Hurcomb’s question arose from a sound of movement within. 

“‘ Why, it’s Toker carpentering something. What are you doing, 
Harry ?” asked his cousin, stooping down and looking through the 
lattice sides of the boat-house as she spoke. 

Mr. Toker, kneeling in the bottom of a boat in his shirt sleeves, 
looked up at the question, and then got up: 

“ A little idea that occurred to me, that’s all,” he said casually, 
putting on his coat and getting out of the boat on to the bank beside 
the ladies. ‘What a glorious day it is! How splendidly that rain 
of yesterday will have laid the dust! Nothing cou/d be better.” 

“ What is going to win the Gold Cup, Mr. Toker?” Rose Milne 
asked looking at him with a sparkle in her eye. “Can you tell 
me?” 
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“ What do you want to win it?” 

“Why, Cupid of course, we’re all on Cupid, every one of us.” 

“ Except myself. I’m on Telephone, which makes you all quite 
safe. Besides Cupid always wins when other people back him.” 

He looked at her, but she wouldn’t catch his eye ; she said it 
was time to be getting ready, and turned her head away to say it. 

Toker wasn’t surprised; he took it as quietly as possible. 
“Ves,” he said, “I think it is. We must get a good place /o-day of 
all days.” 

“T say, old fellow,” Sir Thomas said, laying a hand upon Toker’s 
shoulder as they stood looking over the team whilst the ladies were 
cloaking upstairs, “‘I say, old fellow ; I wish I felt half so certain 
about Cupid winning as you do—I do indeed—but I’ve grave doubts.” 

“Thank goodness,” said Mr. Payne innocently, overhearing the 
last remark, “thank goodness, I don’t care a brass farthing which 
way it goes! That’s the fruits of not betting—Cupid or Telephone, 
Slowcoach or Greased Lightning—it’s all the same to me to-day !” 

“ And I congratulate you upon the fact,” said Toker pleasantly. 
“Tt’s a great thing to see a race with a steady pulse, and no sledge- 
hammer thundering away at your ribs, which is the happy position 
you'll be in to-day. Is your fly ordered?” 

“Yes, and waiting. I am sorry I can’t go alongside of Ethel, but 
I daresay she won’t mind for once in a way, hey?” and Mr. Payne 
chuckled. 

“Won't mind a bit on such a day,” Toker replied, smiling his 
pleasant smile, and Mr. Payne retreated to his fly happy. 

So it fell out that all “The Willows” party, with the one ex- 
ception of Mr. Payne, drove away to Ascot races with the very 
deepest anxiety and excitement at their hearts—fearful and yet longing 
for the great race to be lost and won. 

All the features of Tuesday’s meeting were exaggerated that day. 
There were brighter sunshine and brighter dresses ; noisier throngs 
and greater traffic. The vehicles—thick in every road—got en- 
tangled into one congested mass just short of the immortal heath ; the 
whole wheeled wealth of London seemed centred there, and omni- 
buses—labelled “ Bank 6¢.’—looked strangely incongruous amongst 
the glorious green of the Berkshire foliage. 

From the Grand Stand on the top of the heath’s highest ground the 
covered contrivances for seeing the races tailed off into canvas tents 
of doubtful stability, and even at the extreme end into sixpenny shows 
of fat women and thin men—to be lavishly patronised later in the 
day by those peculiar people taking an interest in such things. 
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With many a skilful turn and “cut in” Mr. Toker brought his 
drag to anchor at last not very far from the telegraph board opposite 
the Grand Stand—the fatal board whereon the winning numbers go 
up so slowly when we have backed a winner, and so soon when we 
have done the other thing. 

“ This is glorious !” Rose Milne said, standing up when the horses 
were out and everything arranged. “That rain yesterday seems to have 
washed the whole thing ; it’s all so much cleaner than on Tuesday.” 

From the top of the drag a fine view could be obtained right 
and left of the course—green and broad and smooth. No better 
place than where Mr. Toker’s drag stood to see the finish, for 
the judge’s box was only fifty yards off on the right, and the gates at 
the end of “ The New Mile,” where so many starts took place, were 
dimly visible—even without a glass—away at the bottom of the 
gently descending course on the left. 

“Yes, good place this,” Mr. Toker said, standing up, too, and 
taking a comprehensive survey. “No” (to an itinerant photographer 
making frantic overtures), ‘NO, I’m of a general, and I won’t be 
photographed—do you hear? I tell you I won’t! Go away!” 

The man went reluctantly, and as he disappeared Mr. Payne 
came walking up, apparently hot, and climbed on to the drag. 

“ Dear me ! there are the horses going down for the first race. 
Only just in time,” he said, taking a seat where Lady Hurcomb made 
room for him beside her. “ Why, how is it that you gentlemen 
aren’t going into the Ring to back something, hey ?” 

“ Did all our backing yesterday, Mr. Payne,” Toker replied ; and 
then everybody laughed—Mr. Payne couldn’t conceive what at. It 
was rather a nervous sort of laugh thouga; and even cool, jovial 
Sir Thomas stroked his pointed red beard more often than usual as 
he stood up and looked about him. It was with the greatest difficulty 
in the world that—the first two important races over—Toker could 
persuade his friends to eat any of the luncheon he had insisted on pro- 
viding, in the interval kindly allowed by the stewards for refreshment ; 
but he pressed them, and handed about the most surprising dainties 
for such a place, and talked quite as happily as though the Cup Race 
was an hour old, and Cupid had come in ahead of all opponents. 

Pity we weren’t here a little earlier—missed the Royal Procession 
—but you saw that Tuesday. Master of the Buckhounds riding 
in front, full hunting costume—Huntsmen—fellow or two in green, 
looking as though they only rode Ascot week, and weren’t over sure 
of sticking on—cane-sided landaus, four greys each—Prince, with 
his back to horses—very bald when he raises his hat, which he 
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does constantly—foreign notabilities and others—that’s all—fine 
sight though—where’s the lobster salad ?” 

Everybody was obliged to cheer up under Mr. Toker’s genial flow 
of spirits, but everybody was very restless, and jumped at Toker’s later 
suggestion to walk across the course and take a look at the dresses 
on the lawn. On the lawn behind the Grand Stand luncheon was in 
full swing, and Toker and his friends received half-a-dozen invitations 
to join as many different tables in as many minutes. But he de- 
clined, and they passed on and looked at the prizes displayed under 
an awning there ; then thought of getting back, for the next race was 
the fatal one of the day. 

“Why, where’s Payne?” Toker inquired, collecting his forces 
for the move back to the drag. 

“He | isn’t been with us all the time,” Sir Thomas answered. 
“When luncheon was over he said one race was very like another, 
and that he thought he’d get inside again, as on Tuesday, and take 
a nap there. He’s snoring at this instant, I’ve not the least doubt.” 

So it proved. When they all got back to the drag (Ethel and 
Hugh Leslie being a trifle later than the others in their return), Mr. 
Toker softly opened the door, and regarded the calm features of Mr. 
Payne sound asleep and happy, with his hand resting affectionately 
upon the neck of an unopened bottle of champagne. 

Mr. Toker carefully shut him up again and mounted to the roof. 
The saddling-bell had already sounded, and he had not been aloft long 
before the horses began to straggle past on their way to the starting post. 

Cupid, whose owner’s colours were appropriately yellow, was a 
light chestnut, and he went down to the post last, cantering and side- 
ways, reaching at his rider in most unsatisfactory fashion. Telephone, 
who preceded him, was as sober as a judge (a bay horse, colours 
pink). He trotted along with the peculiar corky action of a thorough. 
bred, and looked so self-possessed that the occupants of Mr. Toker’s 
drag felt they hated him on the instant. 

“Now,” said Mr. Toker complacently, pulling round his glass 
sling and taking his glasses out, ‘‘ perhaps I can focus them best. 
I'll report progress.” 

So saying, Mr. Toker took up an elevated position, with a foot 
upon two different seats, and, adjusting his glasses, turned them upon 
the starting point. 

The crowds were silenced for the time in the excitement of the 
moment. Every coign of vantage was occupied, every head was 
turned in the direction of the little flag of fate that fluttered, held 
out horizontally, fifty yards ahead of the line of impatient horses. 
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“ What are they doing now?” Lady Hurcomb asked anxiously. 

“Not in line yet—now, they’re better—that’s it,” said Mr. Toker 
quite calmly. ‘ Eh !—false start—all got to be done over again. It’s 
Cupid causing all the trouble ; he always does. Now they’re in line 
again—now——” 

“They're off !” roars the crowd in one mighty shout, drowning 
Mr. Toker’s words. 

“Yes, they are,” he repeats, quite unmoved. “Star making the 
running—deuced fast, too—Cupid and Telephone in the crowd— 
all close together. Star still leading—Cupid on the left—Telephone 
close by. Excellent race! Excellent! Here they come—bravo— 
altogether— capital. Here they are!” 

Toker shut up his glasses. There is an approaching thunder of 
hoofs upon turf—a wild, kaleidoscopic rush of mingled colour—a 
terrific shout from the crowd, and some ten or twelve horses pass 
like an equine whirlwind, and cries of “ Telephone ”—“ Cupid ”— 
“ Telephone ”—“ No, Cupid ”—“ No——” 

All the horses are so close together that to tell the winner, till 
the numbers go up, is almost impossible. 

“Which is it?” Lady Hurcomb asks, with her usually rosy face 
quite pale with excitement. ‘ Which is it, Harry ?” 

Mr. Toker, who is lighting a cigar, points as best he can to the 
telegraph-board above him. Half a minute and then—Yes—number 
eight drops into its place, and Cupid has won ! 

Then Toker and Sir Thomas and Lady Hurcomb and Rose 
Milne, are turning happy faces to Hugh Leslie, and trying all at once 
to shake Hugh Leslie’s hand—all, except Ethel, who leans back in 
her seat, pale and faint from the recent excitement. 

“Champagne at once,” shouts Toker to one of his attendant 
grooms, “the bottle Mr. Payne’s taking care of. Hugh, old fellow, 
I’m immensely delighted. I am, upon my life! I told you Cupid 
would win when anybody but / backed him !” 

Hugh Leslie couldn’t speak, but he squeezed Toker’s hand and 
Toker understood him. 

“What's all this noise about? Anything gone wrong?” inquired 
Mr. Payne at the moment, putting his head out of the coach-window, 
rather annoyed at being disturbed in his sleep. 

“Nothing wrong ; only Cupid has won the Gold Cup, that’s all,” 
Toker answered cheerily. 

“That don’t concern me much, at any rate,” replied Payne, pre- 
paring to continue his nap. 

“It would have been more in his line, though, to have won the 
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Gold Ring, wouldn’t it, hey?” and with this little witticism, and an 
accompanying chuckle, Mr. Payne relapsed. 

What a glorious, uproarious, victorious party they were outside that 
coach for the remainder of that afternoon! Even Toker hadn’t seen 
so much jollity focussed before! Only one little shadow, as Mr. 
Payne was transhipped to his fly at the start for home—one little 
shadow, and that Mr. Payne’s shadow ! 

“Leave him to me—I’ve a plan—lI’ll get that letter out of him 
to-night,” Toker said confidently when the subject was mentioned. 

It wasn’t till they were nearly home that Rose Milne suddenly 
recollected something, and said: “Oh, Mr. Toker, I suppose, by the 
way, you’ve quite maintained your record of losing to-day?” 

Then said Toker happily: “I’ve beat it hollow, Miss Milne; but 
there was a reason in what I did!” 


CHAPTER X. 


THE happy party got back to “ The Willows” quite early. They 
really didn’t seem to care about the remaining races, and, indeed, 
didn’t stay for the last one, thereby avoiding the crush and delay of 
departure. 

It was after there had been an uncommonly jolly tea-party, under 
the shelter of an old branching elm-tree close to the river, that Mr. 
Toker undertook his final work for the cause he had taken in hand 
so enthusiastically. 

“You're a connoisseur of cigars, Mr. Payne,” he said pleasantly ; 
“come for a stroll with me and try this one.” 

Mr. Payne, very much impressed by the continued civility of 
Toker’s Entire, responded readily, and the two were soon walking 
along beside the river, puffing excellent tobacco vigorously. 

“T’ve something to say to you, that’s why I asked you to come 
here with me,” Toker said, plunging into his subject very suddenly. 

“Oh!” Mr. Payne responded, looking up in some surprise as he 
toddled along beside the weil-dressed figure of Toker. 

“Yes. It’s like this, you see. Hugh Leslie isa great friend of 
mine, and a very nice young fellow he is. Now, you know what 
young men are ; they’re liable to fall in love at short notice. Hugh 
Leslie has fallen in love, though not exactly at short notice, for he 
has known the girl for some three or four years. Now, I want your 
advice, Mr. Payne, I want you to tell me what I’m to do, for the girl 
is pledged, though not actually engaged, to somebody else.” 

Mr. Payne was practical or nothing. 
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“ What’s the girl’s name ?” he asked. 

Mr. Toker hesitated a minute, considering, and then said: 

*‘ Her name, Mr. Payne, is Ethel Mirion.” 

**Oh! I say now, hold hard!” Mr. Payne exclaimed, pulling up 
in his walk, and looking into Toker’s face to detect a joke there. 
“ Come, I say, you know, that’s putting it rather strong, ain’t it?” 

“No stronger than the truth, Mr. Payne.” 

“What’s the use of telling me about it, then?” returned Payne 
with some irritation. “ J can’t ’elp his likes and dislikes.” 

“ Look here, Mr. Payne, I’m going to be quite candid with you, 
I’m going to ask a great favour of you ; I’m going to ask you to give 
her up.” 

“Give her up!” exclaimed Mr. Payne in disgusted anger. 
“ Give her up! Why, the fellow’s a pauper !” 

“Excuse me, he’s not; he won thirty thousand pounds odd on 
Cupid to-day.” 

“ So thats what you were all laughing about, was it?” inquired 
Mr. Payne, with the light breaking. 

“Yes.” 

“ Then I tell you once for all, Mr. Toker, much as I respect you, 
for you’ve behaved very ’andsome—I mean handsome—to me ; I tell 
you once for all I won’t give the girl up on any account.” 

“Ts that final ?” 

“ Quite final. What would the girl think ?” 

“Excuse me again; I don’t think the girl would object. But 
she’s under a pledge to her parents, and I think she’ll not like to 
break that pledge without your consent. Why don’t you say you'll 
write a letter to her parents, and give the girl up? Come, Mr. 
Payne, do.” 

“Not a bit of use asking me, Mr. Toker, for I won’t think of 
such a thing. I tell you I won’¢—there !” 

Toker tried all his persuasive powers during that walk, but it 
wasn’t the least use. Mr. Payne had the whip hand, and he meant 
to keep it. 

Toker was really very near being annoyed. It was such a silly 
thing to stop one in a great design, and yet, Ethel Mirion being a 
strange sort of a girl, and the Open English Face not lending itself 
(even for its own gratification) to an untruthful action, Mr. Toker’s 
scheme was nearly at a dead-lock after all. 

But not quite. Mr. Toker had anticipated some such con- 
tingency as the arisen on@ and arranged an even more deep-laid 
scheme, 
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Though slightly annoyed he hid it. ‘Well, we’re friends at any 
rate,” he said, offering Mr. Payne a hand which Mr. Payne readily 
grasped. 

“Oh! Mr. Toker, we’re friends right enough,” he said, shaking 
the hand warmly. ‘Oh! yes, I should think we were; I’m proud 
to know you, Mr. Toker.” 

So they strolled back to the group on the lawn amicably enough 
by-and-by. 

Toker saw Ethel’s eyes upon him anxiously, and he felt quite 
sorry; and when, five minutes later, Hugh Leslie took him aside 
and asked if he’d settled it yet, he was quite distressed. 

“ Not yet,” he replied, “but I shall, you'll see, some time to-night ; 
don’t bother yourself, oldfellow. We must distract people’s attentions— 
what can we do ?—a game of tennis? Or, yes, I have it, a pull up the 
river? There’s two hours to dinner-time yet ; let us ask them.” 

Everybody was charmed at the proposal—everybody save Mr. 
Payne, who seemed rather inclined to back out of it. 

**T can’t swim—and that water looks precious deep,” he protested. 

“‘ Nonsense,” said Toker cheerily as ever. ‘ Look here—we can’t 
all go in one boat.” J can swim like a fish, Mr. Payne—you trust 
yourself to me, we'll go alone. Sir Thomas and Leslie can pull the 
others—eh ? ” 

Mr. Payne didn’t altogether like the arrangement, but it seemed 
the safest under the circumstances, and after what Toker had told 
him he didn’t like the idea of staying behind. So it was arranged. 
The men went indoors and put on flannels—all save Mr. Payne, who 
didn’t possess any—and the ladies altered their costumes, and then 
Mr. Toker got the first boat-load off and prepared to follow with his 
single passenger. 

“Dear me! that’s a very little boat, ain’t it?” inquired Payne 
rather anxiously, as Toker selected one and placed a pair of sculls in it. 

** All the lighter to pull. Now then take care—sit down at once— 
that’s it. What a glorious evening !” 

With a little skilful manipulation the boat was in mid stream in 
no time, and following gaily in wake of the larger craft. A very 
pleasant party they made going down stream, and calling out messages 
to each other, and chaffing and feeling desperately happy in spite of 
the fat little figure in Toker’s boat, who held on by each gunwale and 
looked about him rather cautiously, stating, however, at intervals that 
“the motion was very smooth,” and the “sensation very pleasant.” 

Going down stream both boats kept very close together, but from 
some cause when they turned and pulled against the stream Toker 
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couldn’t make any headway at all, and so it fell out that, with many 
derisive laughs, which finally couldn’t be heard, the larger party drew 
away from him altogether, and disappeared round a bend of the river. 

The sun got low behind the trees on the bank, back-grounding 
them with a sheet of gold; scents of gardens, woods, and fields, 
floated in the cool evening air, the boat proceeded with very slow 
strokes of Mr. Toker’s sculls, and Mr. Payne thought they might 
have a cigar. 

The cigars were lighted forthwith, and Mr. Payne, for the first 
time, he said, feeling fully at his ease, leaned back in the cushions 
and puffed happily. 

It was while in this position that he became suddenly aware of a 
decided coldness at his feet, and, looking down, to his dismay dis- 
covered two or three inches of water in the boat. 

“ Tt’s all right—quite usual, I assure you—don’t be alarmed—put 
your feet upon the seat,” Toker said when his attention was drawn to 
the circumstance. 

Mr. Payne did as he was requested, and tried to feel really com- 
fortable once more, but he couldn’t do it, 

He looked down again presently, and saw the water certainly 
rising very rapidly indeed. 

“We really ’ad better pull to the bank,” he said-in great alarm, 
“it’s a-rising ’igher every minute !” 

Then Toker, looking down, exclaimed in great surprise: “ Bless 
me, so it is! Yes, we’d better make for the bank, certainly. You'd 
better take off your hat—lucky it’s a hard felt one—and begin to bale, 
Mr. Payne, at once, or we shall be swamped.” 

Mr. Payne was not slow to take the hint. Snatching off his hat 
he began baling in real earnest, exclaiming allthe time: “ Pull to the 
bank, Mr. Toker !—pull to the bank, sir! It’s gaining on me, it is— 
fast |” 

It was a remarkable circumstance that Mr. Toker, usually so 
handy, in endeavouring to pull to the bank, suddenly dropped a scull, 
which drifted out of reach in no time, accompanied by a groan of 
agony from Mr. Payne. 

It was an unfortunate accident, for the next instant the river was 
adorned by the unusual spectacle of a light boat going roundand round 
in mid stream, with an elderly gentleman frantically baling out water 
that gained upon him visibly every second—an old gentleman who 
kept asking in a tone of agony: 

“Oh! Mr. Toker, sir! Oh! can’t you think of anything? Can't 
you ?” ; 
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A form of address to which Mr. Toker made reply, actually with 
difficulty concealing a smile : 

“T suggest swimming ; that’s what it will be a case of directly.” 

“But I can’t swim a stroke. I told you so before we started,” 
cried poor Payne, baling more frantically than ever in his excite- 
ment. 

Toker assured him it couldn’t last much longer, and it didn’t. 
Gradually the boat settled lower and lower in the water, and finally 
slipped from beneath Mr. Payne’s feet, and he found himself with a 
sudden difficulty of breathing, a great rush of water in his ears, and a 
sense of being on a through journey to New Zealand the shortest way. 
Then the motion suddenly changed, and his head popped up above 
the surface for an instant to recognise Toker’s head close by, appa- 
rently without a body. 

“Oh!” roared Payne, who appeared to be boxing an imaginary 
foe with great fierceness. “Oh!” 

* All right, old fellow,” said Toker, getting a grasp of his collar, 
“keep still, or I shall drop you again ; there’s no necessity for 
fighting.” 

“ Save me, I’ll do anything if you save me,” Mr. Payne gurgled 
with the dread of another rapid New Zealand passage upon him. 
“ Anything, Mr. Toker—-there’s absolutely xo dottom to this river !” 

“I think I may be able to save you,” said Toker, making the 
effort of keeping the rotund little figure afloat appear much greater 
than it really was. 

* T’ll do anything if you will,” pleaded Payne still in gasps and 
gurgles. 

“You'll give the girl up? You'll write the letter?” inquired 
Toker. 

“ Anything but that, Mr. Toker, sir—anything but that—Oh 
Lord !” 

For Toker had somehow let the speaker go, and there was 
another rapid passage below and an equally rapid return. 

“Tl write it—I’ll give her up—I’ll give anything up if you'll only 
save me,” gurgled poor Payne on coming to the surface once more. 

“T'll try, if you keep quite still—that’s better,” and Mr. Toker, 
who had really been nearing the bank all the time, struggled into 
shallow water with a few masterful strokes. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Payne standing, a dripping scarecrow, upon 
the bank and trembling in every limb. ‘Oh, Mr. Toker, you’ve 
saved my life.” 

“Well,” replied Toker quietly, “I rather think I have. Whatever 
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your other points may be you’re no swimmer ; but come along, it’s 
only a mile or so to walk, and then I advise you to change as quick 
as you can.” 

“T will, thankful to do it—to be ad/e to do it,” replied Payne, 
and so, side by side, the two began trudging rapidly towards “ ‘The 
Willows.” 

It was with the greatest amazement that those waiting for them 
there saw their arrival in so unusual a condition. 

“What ! been in?” Sir Thomas asked, smiling a little in spite of 
himself at Payne’s woe-begone appearance. 

“Yes, we’ve been in,” replied Toker calmly; “I’m off to change.” 

* And there’s actually xo dottom to that river; and /’m off to 
change,” added Mr. Payne sadly. 

Nobody could understand it at all. How Aad they managed it ? 
Such a good oarsman as Toker was—it seemed simply amazing. 

It took the whole evening to talk about it, and it wasn’t till a 
late hour that Toker took Hugh Leslie aside and showed him the 
much-coveted letter to Ethel’s parents, renouncing all claims to 
Ethel’s hand. Then Hugh began to understand it. 

** But how on earth did you swamp the boat ?” he asked. 

“ Well, there ave such things as forethought and corks,” Toker 
said quietly; “and there 7s such a thing as fitting a cork in so that 
you can easily kick it out with your toe. Lord, the poor old fellow 
was frightened! He won’t forget his visit to ‘The Willows’ for a long 
time. Well, here’s the letter, let us step out to the box and post it. 
He has stamped and addressed it, you see, and if there’s any further 
difficulty I'll run down there, but there'll be zo difficulty, take my 
word for it. Look here, you’d better find out Ethel and tell her it’s 
all right. I’m going to tell Sir Thomas and Lady Hurcomb, they’re 
all about the gardens somewhere, you’re sure to see them in this 
moonlight. I’ll come part of the way; and, I say, Payne’s going back 
to London to-morrow.” 

Then it was that Hugh Leslie grasped Toker’s hand, with a great 
gratitude, far too big for words, at his heart, and they went out into 
the moonlit garden together in silence. 

“Toker, you’re a magician—ain’t he, Ada?” asked Sir Thomas 
laughing, when Toker had made full explanations of what he had done. 

“I was quite on your side all through, and I’m glad the old fellow’s 
going to-morrow,” Lady Hurcomb said. “Where is he now?” 

“In bed with a strong internal application of hot brandy and 
water,” Toker answered, calmly as usual. “ Well, we'll have a jolly 
day at the Races to-niorrow, at all events.” 
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“Yes,” laughed Lady Hurcomb, “we shall be two-and-two to- 
morrow.” 


“TI tell you, darling, that I have seen the letter—have seen it 
posted ; and Toker swears he will go down into Devonshire if there’s 
any trouble. Vow, what do you say?” 

Then the Open English Face looked up for one happy, flashing 
instant, and said “ Yes.” 


It was a jolly day at the Races, that last Friday. They were all in 
such high spirits. ‘There were jokes and sweepstakes, and all sorts 
of enjoyment and fun rampant among that Willows party all that day. 
And then there was a leisurely drive home through the perfumed air 
afterwards. Then there was dinner, though nobody ate very much— 
save, perhaps, Sir Thomas, whose appetite didn’t seem at all affected ; 
and then there was the moonlit garden, which was best of all. 

Ethel and Hugh had strolled away together into the shadow- 
land (the happy shadow-land only—and no other). Sir Thomas and 
his wife sat just outside the drawing-room window, on a rustic seat ; 
and Rose Milne was actually wandering about in the dim distance 
with Toker. 

“‘T wonder what he’s saying to her?” Sir Thomas hazarded. 

Lady Hurcomb laughed, and said she was more interested and 
anxious about what she was saying 40 him. 

But it wasn’t very much if it could have been heard, and only had 
reference to some unnamed third person. 

“T can’t imagine how that mysterious Somebody can care in the 
least, one way or the other, Mr. Toker.” 

Will you let him tell you in his own proper person, Miss 
Milne?” 

“Certainly not, Mr. Toker,” with a sudden hardening of a voice 
that had been hitherto quite playful, “and I’m going to say some- 
thing else. I’ve heard of that Somebody so many times from you 
(this is the third) that I am utterly tired of him and bored by him 
and I refuse to hear of him again. And now I'll find Lady 
Hurcomb.” 

So they went back and found Lady Hurcomb, and so, for Mr. 
Toker, the Race week ended ; even something more than the Race 
week ended—something he was weak enough to cry for in the solitude 
of his own room that night. 

But he got the better of his grief by-and-by, and then he told 
himself, quite fiercely : 
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*Tt’s no use, Toker, not a bit ; because, you see, she don’t want 
you ; and there’s an end of it.” 

He was a bit “down” all that night though ; but in the morning, 
when a letter reached him from Lord Cayenne, saying that her lady- 
ship had bolted, and that he wanted Toker a¢ once, Toker was him- 
self again then and there. 

** Wouldn’t they all drive back with him on his drag? No. Please 
don’t thank him—everybody, too. It quite overcame him—it did, 
indeed. But he couldn’t wait—he really couldn’t. Good-bye once 
more—everybody.” 

And so the red wheels glittered away in the sun, and the grooms 
got up behind in perfect time. Mr. Toker drove back to London 
alone, smoking a very big cigar, and, Lady Hurcomb, looking after 
him, said she was very glad they sent for Toker, and everyone agreed 
heartily in the sentiment. 

But, as he drove along through the varied landscape, a strange 
thought came into Mr. Toker’s head, and he wondered whether it 
were possible, in the great scheme of life, that some people’s destiny 
should be to make many hearts rejoice, but to carry about their own 
hearts sad, 


(The End.) 
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EARLY MORMONISM. 


N the month of April, 1830, six young and illiterate men met in 

an American village, and formed themselves into a new religious 

sect based on “‘ visions” seen by one of their number, and on the 

contents of an ancient book discovered and translated by the same 

man. Three of the new church belonged to one family, and two 

also of the other three were brothers. All were poor and ignorant, 

if not superstitious ; and if some authorities are to be credited, they 

had previously led somewhat shady lives. We might feel inclined to 
smile at their ambitious step, were it not for its remarkable results. 

For within little more than a year the church numbered 2,000 
members ; seven years afterwards the number was 15,000, and mis- 
sionaries had been sent to all parts of America and Europe, making 
1,000 converts in England in five months ; four years longer still, 
and its members were almost the sole owners and inhabitants of a 
beautiful city with a population of 20,000, whose temple was (to 
quote a hostile journal) the most beautiful, most costly, and most 
noble building in America ; and the church which fifty-nine years 
ago had only six members, is to-day fully 200,000 strong. 

Yet the sect had to struggle from its very birth with persecution 
of the most persistent kind. Four times before its fifteenth birthday 
its adherents were driven from their homes—twice by mob violence, 
twice by the military of a prejudiced or misinformed Government ; 
and in one instance a small settlement of them was murdered in cold 
blood—men, women, and children—by their own country’s troops, 
acting under an “ exterminating order” issued by the Governor of 
the State. A few years afterwards the two leaders of the church 
were assassinated when under the pledged protection of the Governor 
of another State, and guarded by his troops ; and then followed a 
weary pilgrimage of 20,000 men, women, and children over 1,400 
miles of almost unexplored country, acomplished through a degree 
of privation, exposure, and toil that dotted the line of march with 
graves, and shattered the health of hundreds, only to be ended by 
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their settlement in a great salt desert, where for some years they had 
a pitiful struggle for existence. 

The fact that in later days the sect has adopted a corrupt 
doctrine undreamed of by its martyr founders' cannot destroy the 
romantic history of its youth; and it is with those early and more 
pleasing days of Mormonism that we shall deal in the present article. 
To discuss modern Mormonism, with its politics and polygamy, would 
require a large volume, and be quite beyond our purpose. 

The Church of Latter-day Saints, or Mormons, was founded by 
Joseph Smith, the son of a small farmer in the State of New York. 
In an account written by himself we learn that when fourteen years 
of age he was influenced by a religious revival near his home, and 
began to reflect on sacred things. Soon afterwards he beheld a 
“ vision,” in which he was forbidden to join any religious sect, as 
they were all corrupt, and he, Smith, had been chosen by God to 
refound a pure Christian church, such as existed in apostolic days. 
The vision recurred at intervals during the next eight years, and the 
details of the new sect were gradually unfolded to the embryo 
prophet. The existence of an ancient record was also revealed ; and 
Joseph, acting on information thus received, dug into the ground 
on a hill-top, and there discovered a golden book engraved with 
mysterious characters. 

Apart from the story of the visions, there seems to be sufficient 
reason for our crediting the discovery of this golden book, as Smith’s 
description of it tallies very well with the appearance of ancient 
** glyphs ” which were subsequently discovered in different parts of 
America. These glyphs are thin metal plates, engraved with cha- 
racters and fastened together with rings substantially as described 
by Smith a few years before any other person discovered one. 
Doubtless Smith accidentally unearthed one of these books of 
glyphs and adding to this fact his intense belief in the supernatural, 
inherited from both parents, we can easily understand that he soon 
came to regard his discovery as providential. With his mind full of 
his strange volume, the “ visions ” would follow naturally in a man of 
his temperament, and thus perhaps the greatest falsehood in his state- 
ment lies in the chronological order of the events described. 

It is singular, however, that he was unable to produce the book a 
year or two afterwards, and on one occasion is said to have denied 
that it ever existed. In his own biography he says that an angel bore 


1 Polygamy was not introduced until some years after Joseph Smith’s death ; 
and although the ‘‘ revelation” bears his name, there is good reason to believe 
that it is a forgery of the later Mormons. 
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away the golden plates as soon as he had “translated” the engraved 
characters. Probably he destroyed them himself to prevent their 
being forcibly taken to an expert, who would have exposed his fraud, 
as he tells of several determined attempts to rob him of them. His 
denial of the existence of the book was, if ever made, probably 
intended to check the hostile curiosity which drove him from his 
home very soon after he announced his discovery. 

On the front page of the Book of Mormon is the sworn statement 
of eight men to whom Smith showed the golden book, and there 
seems no reason to doubt their testimony, as they never retracted it 
in after years, although there were strong inducements to doso, and 
no counter-reasons for adhering to it if false. 

Being in possession of the book, this Mahomet of the West soon 
made his plans and set to work. His first step was to “ translate” 
the record on the plates, which he did nominally by divine aid. 
Then he found a man who was rich and credulous enough to pay 
for the printing of the translation, which was published as the Book 
of Mormon, the sacred volume far excellence of the Saints. 

About the same time he made half a dozen converts to his 
doctrines, and with them he founded his sect. Thus it was that the 
Book of Mormon and the infant Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints came upon the world’s stage together. 

On examining the Book of Mormon, we find that it has two or 
three leading features which we should be led to expect by our 
knowledge of Smith’s character and his discovery of the plates. 

We note, firstly, that the record is alleged to be a history of 
the ancient races of America, which strikes us as a very natural 
assumption. Secondly, as our scribe suffers from religious mania, it 
is not wonderful that his ancient people should be descended from 
a Scriptural race, and accordingly we find he simply revives the old 
theory that the ancient Americans were of the Lost Ten Tribes of 
Israel. Still bearing in mind the religious tendencies of our 
“translator,” we feel no surprise that the Book of Mormon is entirely 
pseudo-Scriptural in language and in the way it mingles history, 
prophecy, and moral counsel in its pages. Lastly, knowing Smith’s 
lack of education, we look for no literary merit; nor do we find any, 
for the grammar is frequently at fault, and the majestic diction of 
the Old Testament is often badly imitated. 

Yet in other respects the book is certainly very remarkable, and 
shows that the writer was not without a crude form of genius. 
Indeed, the early anti-Mormons, who delighted to taunt Smith with 
his confessed ignorance, were somewhat perplexed as to how he 
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could have written the book, and they readily believed a charge ot 
theft which was made against him. 

According to this accusation, the manuscript was stolen from a 
printing office by a confederate of Smith, and was originally a novel 
written by an antiquary. Apparently strong evidence was brought 
forward, and the case seemed, to the non-Mormon world, proved 
beyond dispute. But within the last few years a most unexpected 
light has been shed on the almost forgotten controversy by the 
discovery of the long-lost manuscript—said to have been stolen for 
Smith—in a printer’s lumber-room at Honolulu. It bears not the 
slightest resemblance to the Book of Mormon, and thus convicts 
several early anti-Mormons of reckless perjury. 

The Book of Mormon contains a professed history of America, 
and its colonisation by two bands of Israelites in B.c. 2100 and 
B.C. 600 respectively. The supposed authors are contemporaries of 
the events they relate, and from one of them the book takes its name. 
Before the extinction of his race, the last of these scribes hid the 
complete record in the place where it was found by Smith. 

Interwoven with the historical matter is moral precept, prophecy, 
and doctrinal matter. 

It must not be supposed that the Latter-day Saints have no other 
scripture than the Book of Mormon ; for they accept the Bible just 
as every orthodox Christian does, except that they believe it admits 
of a supplement harmonising with and expanding its doctrines. 
Moreover, they consider sacred the Book of Doctrines and Covenants, 
a collection of “revelations” on various subjects from the pen of 
Joseph Smith. 

A word seems necessary here on the doctrines contained in the 
above books. Briefly, the Mormon faith is that primitive Christianity 
was the true faith, but the Church became corrupt-during the second 
and subsequent centuries, thus losing Divine favour and breaking the 
chain of apostolic succession by the wickedness of its ministers. 
Joseph Smith’s mission was to organise a new and only true church 
on the lost apostolic lines, and, having been himself ordained by an 
angel, to transmit his powers to others. Hence the officers of the 
Mormon church, and the form of government, are professedly an 
exact copy of those of apostolic times ; the rites also claim the same 
antiquity. 

In its early days, Mormonism seemed to differ little from any 
other sect which was characterised by the enthusiasm of its adherents. 
An educated apostate,' who has lately written against her former 


1 Mrs, Stenhouse. 
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faith, gives a graphic account of the Mormon community at South- 
ampton as she knewit in 1849. Describing a service, she says :— 

“The congregation sang with an energy and enthusiasm which 
made the room shake again. Self and the outer world were for- 
gotten, and an ecstasy-of rapture seemed to possess the souls of all 
present. . . .. The saving love of Christ, the glory and fulness of the 
everlasting Gospel, the gifts and graces of the Spirit, together with 
repentance, baptism, and faith, were the points on which the Mormon 
teachers touched.” 

Here are the heads of a sermon: “ The visions of bygone ages 
had been again vouchsafed to man ; angels had visibly descended to 
earth ; God had raised up, in a mighty way, a prophet as of old, to 
preach the new dispensation ; gifts of prophecy and healing were 
now, as in the days of the Apostles, witnesses to the power of God. 
. . . All were freely invited to come and cast away their sins ere it 
should be too late, and the fullest offers of pardon, grace, sanctifica- 
tion, and blessings in this world and the next, were presented to 
every repentant soul.” 

Again we read: “Then arose Brother Edwards, a well-tried 
champion of the faith, and to him everybody listened with profound 
attention, eagerly drinking in his every utterance. I could almost, 
even now (twenty-five years after), imagine that he was really in- 
spired. Zhen I firmly believed he was. His voice thrilled with an 
earnestness that seemed to us something more than the mere excite- 
ment of the soul. A burning fire seemed to flash from his large 
expressive eyes ; his features were lighted up with that animation 
which gives a saint-like halo to the earnest face when fired with 
indignation or pleading soul-felt truths ; while his whole frame 
seemed to glow with the glory of a land beyond this earth... .. 
One sister, an elderly woman, unable to control her emotion, burst 
out with that Mormon hymn— 


The Spirit of God like a fire is burning, 


which I have heard some old Nauvoo Saints declare produced upon 
the people in those day an enthusiasm similar to that which moves 
the heart of every true Frenchman when he listens to the soul-stirring 
notes of the ‘ Marseillaise.’ 

“T have often heard in magnificent cathedrals, hoary with the 
dust of time, and in vast places of amusement dedicated specially to 
music and song, the outpouring of that glorious flood which a chorus 
of a thousand well-trained singers can alone send forth. I have felt 
sometimes that entrancing state of ecstasy which thrilled the soul of 
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the Seer in Patmos, as he listened to the melody of the angelic 
throng—‘ the voice of many waters, and the peal of mighty thunders, 
and the notes of harpers harping upon their harps’; but never, even 
when surrounded by all that was best calculated to produce a senti- 
ment of devotion in my mind—never did I experience so rapt a 
feeling of communion with ‘the armies of heaven’ as I felt in that 
unadorned meeting-room, surrounded by those plain but earnest and 
united people. Nor was I alone in this. The feeling was contagious. 
There was not one present who did not sympathise.” 

This is the testimony of an apostate, written a quarter of a 
century after the scenes it describes. Have we not in such meetings 
as these the explanation of the wonderful growth of Mormonism in 
its early days, and the reason why the Saints suffered years of perse- 
cution rather than give up the faith ? 

After a pleasing description of the influence of Mormonism on 
family life in her father’s home, she adds: ‘“ Whatever explanation 
may yet be given to Mormonism in America, one thing I know—the 
facts of its early history in Europe are among the most pleasant 
reminiscences of my life.” 

Yet another extract showing what proselytising work was like in 
those days—Mrs. Stenhouse’s own subsequent experience as a mission- 
ary’s wife in Switzerland : “I might relate stories—alas ! too true—of 
cold and want, of days, and even almost an entire week, passed at one 
time without food, stories which for painful detail would eclipse 
romance ... . As I look back to those dark, painful times, I feel 
that it was by little short of a miracle that our lives were spared. 
Our faith alone saved us ... . People who have heard with a 
sneer of Mormon missionaries and their work would perhaps have 
realised that faith may be sincere, though mistaken, if they had seen 
us at that time.” 

Indeed, the Saints could never have increased so wonderfully in 
numbers if they had not been zealous missionaries. The church in 
England was 27,000 strong in 1850, thirteen years after its foundation, 
yet only represented a fourth of the total membership in America 
and elsewhere ; and this remarkable growth was mainly due to those 
earnest men who went forth without scrip or purse to every part of 
the civilised globe. It has been truly said that the secret of the 
success of the Mormon missions was devotion and self-abnegation 
on the part of the missionaries, and a self-sacrificing disposition on 
the part of the people. In the narrative already quoted are given 
touching details of the privations endured by these apostles who 
earned their living as best they could, working their way and preach- 
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The following are extracts from a few recent 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Gentleman's Magazine, which continues to flourish in a vigorous old age, is sufficiently well filled with 
articles and gossip to have satisfied the severe requirements of the great Cave himself.’"—Daity 


ad Gentleman's Magazine contains some specially valuable scientific, literary, and historical articles.’— 
[ON OBSERVER, 
kp eniinently readable number....All the articles are well written—not too heavy in style, and well suited 
¥ pleasantly an hour.’ ABERDEEN FREE Press, 
-*The oy erg with which Dr. Johnson's early days of authorship are identified, and which the immortal 
ra U still stamps with his name, maintains its wonted solid character,’—MORNING ADVERTISER. 
‘The Gentleman’s Magazine offers an admirable assortment of papers..—UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE. 
Gentleman's Magazine has a certain literary character of its own which distinguishes it from any of its 
Sontemporaries....It is never dull, and is always up to a certain level. ’—STANDARD. 
“Gentleman’s Bagasine still retains its place, “‘a pearl above price.” It is wonderful how it has remained 
8 to its early bent and character throughout the century and a half of its life. Yet there is more solid 
hip and more of permanent value in the magazine to-day than in any half-dozen of its contemporary 
proportionate price.—NoRTHAMPTON MERCURY. 
Gentleman's Magazine is especially entertaining.’.—BATH HERALD. 
Gentleman’ s Magazine : is almost always kept at a good level by its clever editor, and this month’s number 
and attractive.’—OVERLAND MAIL. 
Gentleman’s has always a pleasant variety of matter.’—GLoBB. 
i6 Gentleman's Magazine keeps up its character for literary excellence and superior fiction. —FREEMAN’s 


Poontents of the Gentleman’s are as varied and readable as ever.’.—MANCHESTER EXAMINER. 
‘Gentleman's has recently fully maintained its reputation as a literary periodical. The general contents 
and are also based upon the lines followed in a distinctive way by this magazine. The 


readable, 
ble Talk” of Sylvanus Urban continues chatty and abreast of the times.’—ScorsMan. 
= The Gentleman's Magazine certainly commends itself to a wide circle of readers, and has a capital collection 
$ ing papers.’—KenT H&RALb. 
: has a bonne bouche for every taste.’—CAMBRIDGE CHRONICLE. 
Gentleman 's Magazine, as befits its traditions, is rather more “ improving” than some others, but it, too, 
dited and very interesting magazine. *_Brivish WEEKLY. 

e gel is very readable throughout, and keeps well to the front in contemporary literature.’— 


» Montl, . Mh 
$ Mag 





3 Geena 's Magazine provides for its readers a more than usually attractive table of contents.’-— 
Wauic. 
i literary form. . 
LBROURY. 
all of the most quaintly amusing reading.’—SHIPPING GAZETTE. 
Gentleman’s Magazine maintains its high literary standard.’—BLACKBURN TIMES. 
Gentleman's Magazine depends less upon fiction than its competitors, and has a number of historical and 
} papers of interest.'"—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 
*The Gentleman’s contains several good things in a small space. —StT. JAMES’s GAZETTE. 
‘The Gentleman’s is more than usually attractive. —BoLToN GUARDIAN. 


.. “A Very distinct improvement has lately been shown in the Gentleman’s Magazine; it is much more readable 
Was @ year ago or so, and its contents are much more varied. The May number in particular is one of 


: excellence. There is not one unreadable paper in it.’--SPECTATOR. 
seeeeponally bright and entertaining are the majority of the papers in the Gentleman’s.—W8STERN DAILY 


A good store of miscellaneous matter characterises the Gentleman's Magazine”— 


© There is always plenty of readable matter in the Gentleman's Magazine. ’—-GLABGOW HERALD. 
é paneresting, instructive, and diversified in its contents.’—BELFAsT MornING News 
ll of capital reading.’—Buoxs HERALD. 
A bil of fare as varied as it is tempting.’-—-WaAnrrineTon GUARDIAN. 
we > ©One is always sure of finding something good in the Gentleman’s Magazine.’—NATIONAL REFORMER. 
a ~*'This monthly maintains its old-time record admirably. Issue after issue contains articles which are full of 
Or learned lore, at the same time that there is a ouficieng y of material to satisfy present-day fashion.’ — 


a MERCURY. 

“The excellent reputation enjoyed by this ancient monthly on so many years past is well sustained. . We 
mlate Sylvanus Urban upon the vigorous manner in which the magazine is conducted. *__ LINCOLNSHIRE 
Je 

©The Gentleman’s is always readable.’—Scors OBSERVER. 

“We always welcome our old friend Sylvanus Urban, 


finding good reading.’—PricToRIAL WoRLD. 
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ing their gospel at the same time. To say that they were simply a 
band of impostors is ridiculous: they at any rate believed what they 
taught, and they sacrificed all to impart that faith to others. 

It was entirely from among the Protestant sects that Mor- 
monism drew its converts. The infidel who scorned the Bible was 
not the man to be convinced by the Book of Mormon, and the 
Romanist trusted his infallible priesthood too much to be led away 
by any new heresy. The Protestant, however, deeply religious, yet 
free from the trammels of priestcraft, easily accepted a faith built on 
Scriptural texts, which amplified his own and gave him welcome shelter 
from the “ varying winds of doctrine” under a present-day revelation. 

We have already seen how the infant church of the Mormons 
began its career with only six members. The first work of the little 
band was to preach and proselytise, and their number grew with 
marvellous rapidity, greatly helped by the reported occurrence of a 
few miraculous events. To every credulous or wonder-loving mind 
Mormonism offered many attractions, and deeply religious men of 
all sects felt a bond of sympathy between themselves and these 
apparently single-hearted preachers, who set forth the old doctrines 
in a new guise with so much fervour. An inevitable result of this 
success soon followed: to many people Smith’s doctrine was 
unpardonable blasphemy, and the bold move of this obscure farmer 
was an infamous outrage on all they held most sacred. Con- 
sequently there began a system of persecution in which, as is 
generally the case, the lowest classes, who really cared least, joined 
eagerly for the sake of excitement. Thus were set in motion the 
two conflicting forces which ebbed and flowed around Joseph Smith 
and his church until his tragic and martyr-like death—devotion and 
hatred. 

We cannot give here a history of the long struggle of Mormonism 
in America during its stormy youth. Space forbids us to relate in 
detail how in nine years the Saints were three times driven naked 
from their homes at the worst time of the year, twice by mob 
violence and once by the infamous order of Governor Boggs, who 
sent United States troops to “exterminate the Mormons by God,” 
and whose order was obeyed by one corps to the extent of massacring 
a score of Saints at Haun’s Mill ; the whole sect being saved only 
by the refusal of the officers to obey the order. Nor do we intend 
to trace out how, in spite of their losses and hardships, the 
Mormons multiplied in numbers and wealth, only after all to 
have their beloved prophet brutally murdered, and to be them- 
selves soon afterwards driven forth from their homes and lands to 
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seek their fortunes afresh beyond the great plains and the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Such a study is full of interest, and teaches many lessons, but we 
may not dwell on it here. All we can do is to generalise the 
incidents, and endeavour to discover the undercurrents which 
caused these events, and the peculiar circumstances which led up 
to them. 

The earliest opposition to the Mormon sect was by fanatical 
orthodoxy, but this soon became partially eclipsed by other grounds 
for resentment—the first of which was the emphatic stand taken by 
the Saints against the then sacred institution of slavery. 

The sect had hardly celebrated its third birthday before it made 
a bitter enemy of the pro-slavery party in Missouri (its then khead- 
quarters) by its public declaration of strong sympathy with the black 
man. Ill-feeling toward the Saints already prevailed, and this last 
offence brought matters toa crisis. Within a month of the publi- 
cation of the article on “‘ Free People of Colour,” a mass meeting of 
the non-Mormons of Jackson County was held “to adopt measures 
to rid ourselves of the sect of fanatics called Mormons.” The prin- 
cipal resolution was to demand the immediate suppression of the 
newspaper which had published the exasperating article, and on the 
editor refusing to comply without consideration, the mob at once 
razed the printing office to the ground. 

But other sources of difficulty arose beside questions of religion 
and slavery. Before the new sect had been in existence more than 
a year or two, its members began to drift together into a few 
localities, partly from fellow-feeling and partly from a greater sense 
of security from religious intolerance; and soon it was not only 
the Mormon religion which gave offence, but the Mormon com- 
munity. For the Saints always clung to each other through thick 
and thin, and co-operation—though not then organised—was 
thoroughly practised among them. An outsider who was unfor- 
tunate enough to quarrel with one of this clannish sect soon found 
to his cost that he had disagreed with the whole body ; nor was this 
all, for the Saints understood the dignity of labour, and thus quickly 
rose to be a financial power among their neighbours, and their 
combined wealth and numbers made them dangerous rivals ; while 
their public influence was greatly increased by the absolute unanimity 
of their political and municipal vote. 

The sect which was chastened by adversity was unable to resist 
the temptations of prosperity, and the incurable Mormon weaknesses 
—prominent in the Prophet, reflected in his followers—came to 
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the fore: a boastful spirit, overbearing demeanour, and insolent 
pride. 

(Of this we have an example in the Mormon nomination of 
Smith for the Presidency of the United States.- The Prophet 
allowed it because, as he said, “ it riled his enemies.”) 

The resentment thus roused was made to rankle still more by 
the Saints declaring that ere long the whole of the State would be 
theirs, and not a Gentile in it, in fulfilment of a prophecy in the 
Book of Mormon. This boastful assertion, just at a time when the 
sect was thriving so well as to give it a tinge of plausibility, was— 
added to the existing grievances—irritant beyond measure. 

Nor was this all ; many men, seeing the wonderful prosperity of 
the Mormons, joined their ranks instead of opposing them, hoping 
thereby to share their good fortune. Some even aspired to high 
office in the church. Sooner or later they found the ruse to be 
a failure ; or the church detected their insincerity, and promptiy 
expelled them. The excommunicated and apostate Mormons 
generally vented their disappointment in bitter opposition to the 
community they had once supported, and it is among the un- 
principled class of apostates that we always find the most bitter and 
vindictive enemies of the Saints. 

Still another cause helped to deepen the hostility, for in every 
place a community which differs widely from its neighbours is sure 
to encounter ill-will at the hands of the ignorant—especially if it be 
rich enough to excite envy. 

Why this should be the case is hard to say, yet the fact seems 
abundantly proved, for example, by the brutal treatment of the Jews 
in Europe. That it is especially true in regard to the American 
people is well illustrated by the craze against Freemasonry which 
raged in Joseph Smith’s native State at the very time the Saints were 
suffering from mob violence elsewhere. 

The anti-Masonic furore arose from the supposed murder of 
a renegade Freemason who had written an exfosé of the “craft.” He 
was kidnapped bya band of Freemasons near Canandagua, N.Y., 
and never heard of again. A body was found in Lake Ontario, and 
identified by his wife ; but later on another corpse was found, which 
she also declared to be her husband, so her testimony is not very 
reliable. The Masonic Grand Master of New York was at that time 
the Governor of the State also, and he—supported by the mass of 
the Order—made strenuous though vain efforts to discover the 
supposed assassins. 

Out of this solitary and unproved murder by a few individuals 
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arose most intense opposition to the entire Masonic body throughout 
the State. Political parties dropped their old distinctions and 
became Masonic or anti-Masonic—churches were disrupted and 
Freemasons expelled—family feuds were rife everywhere—Free- 
masons were mobbed—and demands were made for the legal sup- 
pression of all “secret societies.” For ten years the tumult pre- 
vailed, and then very gradually faded away, the last traces of it not 
having died out forty vears afterwards.! 

It is impossible to adequately account for nearly half a century 
of bigotry and opposition by the supposed murder of an obscure 
drunkard ; and as in the anti-Masonic craze, so also in the anti- 
Mormon riots, we find the same undefinable national idiosyncrasy at 
work. It is the natural result of a doctrine of the perfect equality of 
all men, preached to a class too ignorant or unprincipled to properly 
apply it to the circumstances of life. 

To such crooked minds, belief in natural equality implies a right 
to bring down and make equal all who rise above the common level ; 
and by an easy extension of the principle it includes a right to pro- 
hibit any community which makes itself a “ peculiar people,” or holds 
aloof from the general public. 

Thus we have quite a long list of reasons for popular antipathy 
to the Mormons—partly actual grievances and partly a feeling of 
irritation inherent in the national character against any exclusive 
society—and it is not to be wondered that the dislike found frequent 
expression whenever any fresh occurrence emphasised it more than 
usual. 

There seems every reason to believe that the Saints were, as a 
body, peaceable and law-abiding citizens, although doubtless many 
offences were committed® by individuals which gave colour to the 
charges made indiscriminately against the whole community. Pre- 
vious to the expulsion of the Mormons from Independence in 1833, 
the mob held a meeting, in the preamble to the resolutions of which 
appeared this significant clause :— 

“ Intending as we do to rid our society, peaceably if we can, 
forcibly if we must (of the Mormons), and Jdelieving as we do that the 
arm of the civil law does not afford us a guarantee, or at least a 
sufficient one, against the evils which are now inflicted upon us,” 
&c., &c. 

The Governor of Missouri stated, in reply to a Mormon petition 


1 For this information I am indebted to Mr. William A. Brodie, Masonic 
Past Grand Master of the State of New York. 

2 Such as Sydney Rigdon’s ‘‘ Spiritual Wife Doctrine,” and the depreda- 
tions of the ‘* Danites,” 
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at the same period, that he believed the attacks on the Saints to be 
perfectly unwarrantable, and he advised them to seek redress in the 
ordinary courts. Again, in the final struggle at Nauvoo, General 
Ford, the commander of the troops sent by the State to quell the 
tumult, declared the accusations of the mob to be entirely un- 
founded. 

The great fault of the Mormons lay not in breaches of law, but 
in a policy of provocation and defiance towards their enemies. Thus 
any antagonism always intensified, and in the lawless frontier States 
(such as Missouri and Illinois were in those days) a mob soon 
gathered to attack the odious Saints. Everybody being accustomed 
to carry arms in self-defence, a disturbance easily developed into a 
serious affray, and perhaps continued as a sort of guerilla warfare for 
weeks, until the authorities had to interfere and disarm the com- 
batants ; but here a difficulty arose, for it was impossible to identify 
all the non-Mormon rioters, or to prevent their obtaining arms to 
replace the confiscated weapons; while the Saints, being a well- 
defined body, were easily found and disarmed, and popular dislike 
prevented their receiving new supplies. Thus legal interference left 
the Mormons defenceless in the grasp of their persecutors, and the 
mob, worked up to frenzy by the excitement of the struggles, drove 
them from their homes. 

To seek redress before anti-Mormon judge and jury was useless, 
and in any case the place would have been made too hot for them, 
so the Saints could only wander off to some distant spot where they 
might be left in peace. 

Such, in general outline, is the history of two out of the four 
evictions of the new sect. The other expulsions were when State 
governors caught the infection, and, joining the ranks of the aggressors, 
issued orders for State troops to expel or exterminate the Mormons 
in whatever way was most expedient. 

We have dwelt on this subject, as it illustrates the more promi- 
nent peculiarities of the Saints, and also indirectly sheds light on the 
character of Joseph Smith ; for the Prophet was both despot and 
exemplar of his people, and whatever characteristics the sect showed 
were due mostly to his influence. 

On Smith’s mental ability, his energy and his generalship, there 
can be no two opinions. A man who at the age of twenty-four 
could found a new sect on a new scripture, and carry an ever-growing 
community through extremes of prosperity and privation, and yet 
at every turn of the tide place it higher than before ; who sent 
his missionaries to every part of the globe ; who was at one time 
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head of a church of 100,000 members, mayor of a city, architect of a 
splendid temple, and general of a large militia corps—although 
harassed with perpetual lawsuits—must necessarily have possessed no 
ordinary ability. And our conviction on this point deepens when we 
remember that he had constant difficulties within his church, and still 
more with men who had once belonged to it ; in addition to the for- 
midable array of those who had ever been his sworn foes. Let us, 
therefore, give credit where it is due, and, however mischievous or 
beneficial his teachings may have proved, however great a saint or 
scoundrel he may have been—let us recognise him as one among a 
thousand, a statesman ofa high order, and an intellectual giant, even 
though he was reared at the plough. 

But it is the moral side of Joseph Smith’s character which will 
always be of the greatest interest. Was this great leader a contemp- 
tible impostor or a sincere enthusiast? Let us see if we can decide, 

Taking the earliest incidents of his career, the story of the finding 
and “translation ” of the Book of Mormon is very incriminating evi- 
dence in the eyes of all who cannot accept the reality of his “‘revela- 
tion.” The Prophet’s narrative tells of a cumulative series of visions 
extending over several years, in which were revealed to him the precise 
position of the hidden book, and an epitome of its contents. As we 
cannot explain away this marvel as a pure coincidence, and since we 
are not Mormons to believe it literally, we can only say that the man 
who made the assertion was an unqualified impostor. In the matter 
ofthe “translation” our Prophet shows up a little—and only a little— 
better ; for here the vagueness of his description allows ofa charitable 
assumption that the “ Divine guidance” may have been only a vivid 
imagination which its enthusiast owner believed to be a gift from 
heaven. But it is hardly credible that he could believe himself 
inspired by heaven to establish a conscious fraud. 

Strangely enough, the whole of Smith’s subsequent history is a 
contradiction, or at least no confirmation, of this charge of un- 
principled action ; for, if we except a continuation of his “revela- 
tions,” his life seems to have been free from, at least, all legal mis- 
demeanour. . 

No doubt we hear of innumerable charges which, if supported, 
would be very condemnatory ; but when these are investigated they 
resolve themselves into pure vituperation, or the attacks of such men 
as Bennett, Hyde, or Higbee, of whose history we know enough to 
prove that their assertions are quite worthless as evidence. 

The nature of the charges made against Smith is illustrated by 
his arrest on one occasion for treason, murder, and felony. The 
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‘treason ” was “making war against the State of Missouri,” or in 
other words, the arming of Mormons to defend themselves against 
mob violence. ‘“ Murder” was the killing of two rioters by Mormons 
in an affray at Gallatin. “Felony” was a cattle-raid by a band of 
“Danites.” In every case Smith was some hundreds of miles away, 
and doubtless knew nothing of the occurrences until long afterwards. 

As an example at once of the animosity towards the Prophet, and 
of his legal innocence, it may be mentioned that he was indicted on 
one charge or another no fewer than forty times during his fourteen 
years of church leadership, yet he was never once convicted. He 
was eventually murdered in gaol while awaiting trial on an untenable 
charge, the mob-militia declaring that “if the law could not touch 
him, bullets should.” 

Of the Prophet’s purely private character we know little, but 
that little is very satisfactory. He seems to have been a very social 
and affable man, perfectly free from the faults one would expect in a 
dictator and a religious impostor. His family life appears to have 
been especially happy. 

He married when quite young, and seems to have been always 
much attached to his wife, for in one of his later revelations she 
receives flattering mention, and is appointed his scribe, to accompany 
him in all his travels. It was through her influence that he returned 
to Nauvoo, in the troubles of 1844, an act which facilitated his 
arrest and subsequent murder. 

His affection for his father and brothers is well known, and 
Hyrum, his favourite brother, was murdered with him in Carthage 
gaol. Another brother died immediately after the “ martyrs” met 
their tragic fate—it is said, of a broken heart. 

One of the most striking evidences that we possess of the Prophet’s 
character in times of personal danger is shown by a letter written by 
him when in prison. A month before, he had been condemned by a 
court-martial to be immediately shot, and had only been saved by the 
timely arrival of a superior officer, who forbade the execution. The 
letter is full of solicitude for the welfare of his followers, and of 
confidence in Providence to bring both him and them safely through 
their troubles ; and he adds (almost prophetically) that, if necessary 
for the Divine dispensation, he is ready to die an innocent death at the 
hands of his enemies. A very impartial critic has said of the writer 
of this letter that his unflinching courage while surrounded by 
difficulties and perils of no ordinary kind, and his firm reliance upon 
the ultimate success of his doctrine, compel admiration, and would 
almost justify the supposition that he had taught his imposture so long, 
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and lived it so thoroughly, as to have ended in believing it ; and, 
indeed, the more we study Smith’s career, the more incomprehensible 
an impostor he becomes. 

We have already noticed the remarkable earnestness and zeal 
of his missionaries. To assume that the leader of these men was a 
cool and calculating impostor, devoid of religious enthusiasm, is to 
ask the unanswerable question—Whence, then, did his immediate 
disciples derive their ardent faith? And if we say that, in addition to 
all his other remarkable qualities, the Prophet was such an accom- 
plished hypocrite as to never be caught without his mask during 
fifteen years of a chequered career, we suggest an explanation more 
incredible than the belief it is intended to dispel. It seems far more 
rational to assume that the missionaries caught the infection of zeal 
and devotion from the only natural source—their acknowledged 
prophet; and, in consequence, that whatever frauds Smith may have 
committed, dishonesty was far from being his strongest characteristic; 
that he was able to make himself believe his own deceptions, and 
thus to propagate his gospel with infinite zest, without actively 
conscious fraud. 

If he was an impostor, never was one more cruelly punished 
than he. “In consequence of his pretensions, he lived a life of 
continual misery and persecution. He endured every kind of hard- 
ship, contumely, and suffering. His life was one long scene of 
peril and distress, scarcely brightened by the brief beam of com- 
parative repose which he enjoyed in his own city of Nauvoo. He 
lived for fourteen years among vindictive enemies, and died at last 
an untimely and miserable death, involving in his fate a brother to 
whom he was tenderly attached. If anything can encourage the 
supposition that Joseph Smith had strong faith in his own Divine 
mission, it is the probability that, unless supported by such a feeling, 
he would have renounced the ungrateful task, and sought refuge 
from persecution in private life and honourable industry.” 

The death of Joseph Smith was a terrible blow to the Saints. 
After being driven from county after county in the State of Missouri, 
they had settled in Illinois, and there, thanks to their characteristic 
industry and thrift, had attained to an unparalleled degree of 
prosperity. 

They had built their beautiful city of Nauvoo, and obtained for 
it the charter of almost a free city ; its magnificent temple, which 
was to be as dear to them as that of Jerusalem to the Jews, had 
approached completion ; and fortune had seemed all smiles. But 
the storm-clouds had risen again: Joseph Smith had given himself 
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up to be tried on a preposterous charge, and then had come to 
Nauvoo the shocking news that the beloved Prophet was dead— 
murdered by a mob of masked ruffians. 

When the Saints realised their bereaved condition, they were 
utterly crushed. When General Ford expected them hourly to 
sally forth in a wild outburst of fury to avenge their Prophet with 
fire and sword, the heads of the church were with sad dignity urging 
their flock to preserve peace, and publishing to them “a word of con- 
solation,” which as we read it to-day is full of pathos, and breathes 
the spirit of Christian charity in every line. 

The murder of Joseph Smith caused a shudder throughout the 
land, and even the rioters were quiet fora time. Then the Mormons 
grew jubilant, and once more the smouldering hatred was fanned 
into a flame. The spring of 1846 saw the final struggle at an end, 
the mob again triumphant, and 20,000 homeless Mormons starting 
out across the Great Desert to find a resting-place beyond the pale of 
civilisation—they knew not where. 

As the exiles slowly disappeared over the western horizon on 
their unknown road, they left behind the scenes of early Mormonism, 
and at this point, therefore, we must bid them good-bye. 


FRED. BARRACLOUGH. 
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SWANAGE. 


UT of Dorset, Swanage is not so well known as it deserves to 
be—though the inhabitants of that county and their neigh- 

bours have long esteemed it as a sea-side resort. The town itself is 
situated between Swanage Bay and Durlston Bay, which are separated 
by Peverel Point ; and these bays are cut out of the most southerly 
end of that great curve of the English Channel in which are included 
Poole and Christchurch bays. Swanage is the chief town of the Isle 
of Purbeck, as this peninsular district is called. Besides having the 
sea to the south, the large system of land-locked lagoons known as 
Poole Harbour forms a barrier to the north of Purbeck, and cuts it 
off from direct land communication with Poole, Bournemouth, and 
Christchurch. To this isolation of position much of the charm of 
Swanage and its neighbourhood may be attributed. Purbeck proper 
is a peninsular region of the south-easterly part of Dorset, it is in shape 
an irregular oval about twelve miles long by ten broad. Formerly 
it was very difficult of access by land, and early in this century the 
roads on the lower levels were scarcely passable during the winter, 
even by waggons, owing to the clayey nature of the soil ; in making 
the new roads they were intentionally taken over the hill tops as 
affording the hardest and most suitable foundation. To give an idea 
of the former badness of the low-lying roads, it was customary, in 
hauling heavy loads from one place to another, to drag them first to 
the top of the nearest hill with two teams and then to descend 
straight to the point of destination. Fortunately this state of things 
is changed, and there are now fair roads. Of recent years Swanage 
has been connected by-rail with Wareham and the South Western 
Railway, so that it is easily reached from London and elsewhere. 
It must be allowed that much of the attraction of the district lies 
in its comparative isolation, forming as it does a little province to 
itself ; and in spite of its better roads and its recent invasion by 
the railway, it retains much of its primitive simplicity. Accident of 
position has favoured Swanage with some peculiarities of climate ; 
at a fair distance from the back of the town are the Purbeck Hills, of 
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a horse-shoe form, running from Ballard Head westward to within a 
mile or two of Lulworth, each extremity ending in precipitous slopes 
which protect the town against the heavy inland and sea fogs not 
uncommon on this coast. The town is undeniably picturesque. 
From its older centre have been thrown out some streets of handsome 
houses radiating up the hill-side. The older part of the town, with 
its houses of soft-coloured, pearly-grey stone, and roofs of dark flag- 
stones splashed in places with patches of yellow stonecrop and house- 
leek, winds along the surface of the hills in pleasantly irregular un- 
dulations. The background heights and the surrounding cliffs are 
covered with a short dark-green herbage, which stretches down to 
the yellow-grey sands of the shore ; this forms a harmonious piece 
of tender neutral colouring, throwing in relief the rich and sparkling 
tints of the sea which seem, by contrast, to glow with colour amidst 
its delicately toned surroundings. 

The ancient tower of the parish church watches over the bay, 
stern, gaunt and four-square ; it is six hundred years old, without 
buttress or trace of ornament, and doubtless, as asserted, was built 
originally for a watch-tower and beacon. However, the best safe- 
guard to the coast has been its rocks, on which, just below Peverel 
Point, the Danes lost one hundred and twenty vessels by shipwreck, 
and thus helped King Alfred to an ultimate settlement of the Danish 
question. On the beach isa granite column commemorating this 
event—it bears on its summit the curious ornament of five cannon- 
balls, the meaning of which is not easily fathomed ; there is also, on 
the outskirts of the town, a small obelisk erected by the townspeople 
to the memory of “ Albert the Good.” About one mile to the south 
of Swanage is Durlston Head, which, with the land leading to and 
adjoining it, has been purchased and laid out for building purposes. 
It was originally a wild piece of ground stretching across the tops of 
the cliffs, and money has been lavishly expended on it preparatory to 
building operations ; miles of carriage-roads and walls have been 
constructed and millions of conifers and tamarisks planted. A broad 
road leads to Durlston Castle, a large, solid, and peculiar-looking 
structure built over Durlston Head, at an elevation of some 
hundred and fifty feet above the sea. This is being fitted up asa 
restaurant, and with its terraces and platforms is already pointed out 
from sea as one of the sights of the coast. Let into the south wall 
of this building is a sundial, and at a lower level are large, boldly- 
carved slabs on which are tabulated various statistics of universal 
interest and instruction, such as the duration of the longest day in 
various parts of the world, the variation of time caused by longitude, 
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the convexity of the ocean, particulars of tides, &c. On a platform 
beneath the castle stands the great lion of Swanage—it is a globe con- 
structed of Portland stone, representing the earth, weighing forty 
tons, and ten feet in diameter. On it are shown the continents in 
slight relief, the oceans and rivers’; stone benches are placed ina 
circle around the globe in the proper positions at the eight points of 
the compass, which they indicate, and with the direction clearly 
lettered upon them. It would appear that holiday-makers were 
beginning to write their names on the globe, in their usual imbecile 
fashion ; a large slab has therefore been placed in the wall close by, 
headed with this inscription: “ Any persons anxious to write their 
names will please do so on this stone ”—a suggestion of value to owners 
of objects with a surface tempting to the knife or pencil of the excur- 
sionist. From the globe a path leads down towards the caves of 
Tilly Whim, and a tunnelled entrance has been blasted through the 
solid stone into one of them, which opens on tothe sea. These caves 
have been formed by immemorial quarrying for the stone of the 
district. Hundreds of years has Purbeck stone been famous, and in 
old records one constantly meets with royal orders for Purbeck mar- 
ble and stone for Westminster Abbey, for the construction of the 
Eleanor memorial crosses at Walthamstow and Charing Cross, and 
for other’purposes ; grants of loads of it were also frequently made 
to heads of religious houses. Coming out from the caves there is a 
striking view of great rocky cliffs, with perilous-looking overhanging 
masses, and a dark boulder-strewn shore on which a fierce sea beats. 
The sight is imposing, and it is greatly enhanced by the Shakespearian 
lines carved in large letters on the face of the rock. Perhaps it must 
be rather startling to a cheerful picnic party of excursionists to see, 
abruptly lettered above their heads, how “the great globe itself” is to 
dissolve and “leave not a wrack behind.” The caves have been 
used by smugglers, a race of which this coast abounds in traditions 
and stories. The palmy days of the old French War was the time 
when they flourished most, though as early as 1720 the Mayor and 
inhabitants of Poole were petitioning the House of Commons and 
complaining of the decay of trade owing to the great quantities of 
goods run. Urged on by another petition, in 1722, the Government 
took the matter up and instituted proceedings, which revealed an 
immense and well-organised illegal traffic, carried on by the most 
respectable people in the district. These worthy smugglers thereupon 
coolly sent up counter-petitions from Poole and other Southern 
Ports, complaining that they were impoverished and their trade 
lessened “by prosecutions against such of the unhappy inhabitants 
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as, through ignorance or inadvertence, bought goods which had not 
paid the duties.” This naive petition was sympathetically considered 
by a committee to which it was referred, and their report informed the 
House that people had been sent to gaol and suffered heavy penalties 
for smuggling, and concluded with the awful threat that most of the 
poor victims, being ‘‘sea-faring men, would in all probability withdraw 
themselves from His Majesty’s dominions, as some of them had al- 
ready done, unless the penalties were remitted.” The results of this 
clemency seem to have been a murderous and audacious robbery (in 
1747) of smuggled tea, seized in the first instance by the customs, 
and then recaptured from the Custom-house at Poole. Two officers, 
who had identified some of the ringleaders, were murdered. This 
led to a vigorous capture of smugglers and the hanging of six in 
the following year (1748), and the subsequent execution of several 
others. More recent stories are told of a Captain Gulliver, who lived 
on into this century and whose exploits were on a large scale. On 
his death-bed he attempted to keep the Prince of Darkness from 
seizing him, by having all his windows and doors barred ; but in 
vain, for an old retainer broke the news of his death to his friends in 
the meaning words, “‘ He has got ’un.” Above the Tilly Whim caves 
with their memories of church-building kings and bold smugglers, is 
the Anvil Point Light-house ; farther on are St. Aldhelm’s or St. 
Alban’s Head, Dancing Ledge, the Kimeridge Ledge, and Swyre 
Head, from which points there are very fine views of sea and rock, 
including the Isle of Wight. Compared with parts of the Devon and 
Cornwall coast, the scenery seems pitched on a strangely low scale 
of colouring ; but this very absence of positive colour has an inde- 
finable charm, which soon becomes attractive as one gets used to it. 
The rocks of every shade of grey, the dun-coloured sand, and the 
olive tints of the cliff herbage make a foreground of most delicate 
tone for the sea, which in bright weather supplies the required colour 
to make a perfect picture. The botanical peculiarity of these cliffs 
is their abundance of uncommon thistles; in July a noteworthy 
effect is also produced by masses of the sea carrot, which has large 
umbels of a shade between pale pink and fawn, and in the season the 
rare blue gentian isto be found. If the district is botanically inter- 
esting, it is still more so geologically. The Purbeck beds are noted 
for their layers of fossil vegetable earth (dirt-beds), enclosing roots, 
trunks, and branches of cycoids and conifers ; the beds themselves 
consisting of argillaceous and calcareous shales, fresh-water limestones, 
and marbles. The deposit at Kimeridge of bituminous shale is most 
curious ; from it has been extracted an oil with a pronouncedly fishy 
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smell, which would be available for many valuable purposes were it 
not for that strong odour. Successive companies have quite unsuc- 
cessfully dealt with it ; at one time the Duc de Malakoff started a 
company, proposing to ship the shale direct to France and extract 
gas from it to light Paris ; but this scheme was as great a failure as all 
the others have been. Beautifully turned pieces of shale are still 
found, and are locally famous as “ Kimeridge coal money” ; their 
use, however, remains a vexed and unsolved question for antiquaries. 
The favourite theory is that they are the cores left from the manu- 
facture of armlets by the Romans, such ornaments having been found 
in local burial-places. 

The Purbeck stone quarries lie mostly round Langton Matravers. 
These quarries number several hundreds and are worked according to 
the demand for particular varieties of stone ; the marble-ridge is only 
worked when wanted, and its great hardness makes it expensive to 
quarry. The quarry men are a jealous and exclusive class—calling 
themselves the “Free Marblers of Purbeck” and claiming an 
Edwardian Charter. To belong to this guild one must be the son ofa 
freeman or marry the daughter of one, after having undergone appren- 
ticeship. They meet to transact their annual business on Shrove 
Tuesday at Corfe Castle. Formerly they kicked a football from 
Langton through Corfe, over the Heath to Ower ; now the football is 
carried, and with it a pound of pepper for the Lord of the Manor, an 
acknowledgment of the right of way to Ower. Worth Matravers ad- 
joins Langton : its churchyard contains a monument to Benjamin Jesty, 
who died in 1816. This worthy seems to have been a most heroic 
scientist, for his epitaph records that “he was an upright, honest 
man”; particularly noted for having been the first person (known) 
that introduced the cow-pox by inoculation, and who from his strength 
of mind made the experiment from the cow on his wife and two sons 
in the year 1774. Would it not have been better had he experimented 
on himself first? ‘To the west of Swanage a beautiful walk takes one 
over Ballard Down to Studland, whence a most striking view is ob- 
tained of the silvery lagoons of Poole Harbour, with darkly wooded 
Branksea Island in their midst ; the church at Studland is interesting 
for its good Norman work. Beneath Ballard, on the shore, is the 
“Old Harry Rock ” ; a lofty, square, pillarlike rock, consisting of chalk 
separated by a reef and narrow channel from the mainland.. There 
it was, the story goes, that a ship foundered, bearing a complete peal of 
bells for Poole Church, owing to the sailors having jested profanely at 
their sacred cargo. On stormy nights the bells are supposed to be heard 
ringing loudly as a warning to all approaching this dangerous coast. 
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A mile from Studland, on a mound about go feet high, is the Aggle- 
stone, a great block of red sandstone weighing many hundreds of 
tons ; the upper portion is overhanging, and to the whole is ascribed 
a Druidic origin. If must be mentioned that all this part of Dorset 
abounds in prehistoric burial-mounds ; different and, as usual, con- 
flicting opinions are maintained as to their age and those who rest in 
them. One is often irresistibly reminded of the passage in Sir Thomas 
Browne’s “ Urn Burial,” where he says: “ What time the persons of 
these ossuaries entered the famous nations of the dead, and slept 
with princes and councillors, might admit a wide solution. But who 
were the proprietories of these bones, or what bodies these ashes 
made up, was a question above antiquarianism ; not to be resolved 
by man, nor easily perhaps by spirits, except we consult the provincial 
guardians, or tutelary observators.” 

Half way between Swanage and Wareham, and about a quarter 
of an hour by train, is Corfe Castle. Situated on a lofty, abruptly- 
rising green mound it occupies a most perfect position for beauty of 
effect, though the two bastion-shaped hills, between which it stands, 
would render it valueless as a modern fortification. The history of 
this great pile would be the history of England ; from being the 
hunting-lodge of the earlier kings it grew into the important fortress 
of King John, who here imprisoned his niece, the “ Damsel of 
Bretagne,” and also the two Scottish princesses who were kept as 
peace-hostages. These distressed princesses seem to have been 
indulgently treated, and the old accounts of their expenses show that 
they followed in dress the most approved fashions of their day. The 
Mayor of Corfe was being constantly sent to Winchester for scarlet 
and bright-green robes, trimmed with miniver, and saddles with 
scarlet ornaments and golden reins, for the use of these noble 
captives. But the great interest of Corfe Castle centres in its gallant 
defence by Lady Bankes, who held out against the Parliamentary 
troops, with a garrison as small as five, and never exceeding forty, 
men, till the siege was raised by the Earl of Carnarvon, August 4, 
1643. Two years later the castle fell, after forty-eight days’ siege, 
and then by strategy, and not in fair fight. The husband of this 
dauntless lady was Sir John Bankes ; he was Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, and seems to have been a fit mate for such a 
heroine. Lord Strafford wrote of him, “Bankes hath been com- 
mended that he exceeds Bacon in eloquence, Ellesmere in judgment, 
and Noy in law.” From the high ground to the south-west of Corfe 
are seen the most extensive views in the whole district. The best 
time of day to see this landscape is an hour before sunset, when the 
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yellow light centres on the lofty ruin-crowned mound. In the back- 
ground the great ramparts of hills are bathed in a soft, luminous 
haze ; on the horizon, clouds may be seen piled up into Alpine peaks 
of glittering white, while the vault of heaven is one serene blue. At 
such a time there is a radiance on those old dark hills with their 
many hero-graves ; beneath them the jagged crest of ruined towers 
and down-thrown bulwarks seems, to the fancy, to await calmly and 
peacefully the on-coming of night, which brings with it oblivion of 
thé long-past wars, miseries, and alarms of the older world. 

These are some of the more salient points of a district in an 
English county as yet unspoilt ; much has been omitted, including 
an account of Wareham, which, with its unique cincture of earth- 
works and curious old churches, forms the most delightful intro- 
duction to the wanderer in the Isle of Purbeck, which is as beautiful 
for scenery, and as interesting to the archzologist and geologist, as 
any other district of equal size in Great Britain. 

Most English towns have to confess an immense debt of gratitude 
to local benefactors who have lavished time and money upon them. 
Swanage looks to Mr. George Burt, of Purbeck House, as its genius 
/oci. This amiable and good man has done his best to develop and 
improve the town and neighbourhood, and the former, even its best 
friends must admit, needed the loving care of such a wise philan- 
thropist. I do not know how much he has laid out, but it must be 
an enormous sum, and the popular voice places it at a figure so huge 
that it might well stagger the visitor who had not watched the rise and 
progress of the little old town, and who could not compare its present 
condition with that of ten or fifteen years ago. I do not suppose 
that Mr. Burt will ever be repaid for his labours of love; fortunately, 
he looks to another world for his reward: his name will always be 
as closely connected with Swanage as that of Sir Titus Salt with 
Saltaire. The touching piety for which Mr. George Burt is widely 
known finds expression in the frequent carving and painting of ap- 
propriate texts on commanding pieces of rock; and nothing can be 
conceived more impressive than sitting on some broad and well- 
placed seat looking out.on the placid blue sea at our feet, or on 
that same ocean torn and broken by a furious gale, and seeing just 
above us a solemn text, as “‘ The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness 
thereof,” or “‘ What is man that Thou shouldst be mindful of him, 
or the son of man that thou shouldst visit him ?” 

From the iron-bound coast near Durlston Point, and the glorious 
caves of Tilly Whim, a tremendous sea may at times be seen, and 
no contrast can well be greater than between the sea on a calm 
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bright, sunny day, and that same sea lashed into uncontrollable fury 
by a hard southerly or south-easterly gale. Volumes of water, 
recalling to my mind the breakers off Lundy, burst upon the rocks 
as though they would batter down the very land itself, while the 
spray is cast 200 feet high into the sky. It is one thing to sit 
dreamily feasting our eyes on the summer sea, quite another to 
gaze on that same sea in its winter aspect. The powers of Nature, 
or rather, of Nature’s God, then affect us quite differently, and 
perhaps it is a far greater delight to visit the coast in time of tempest 
than in warmth and sunshine. Fortunately, however, there are 
seasons when the wind has moderated, while the sea is still furious, 
and then, with all so calm and heavenly above and all so storm-tost 
below, we have a grander picture than under what the unreflecting 
would call more favourable circumstances. March and April are 
singularly propitious months for seeing the Swanage coast to 
perfection ; then we often have bright skies, and stormy seas with 
their surface broken up into hundreds of thousands of white horses, 
racing in towards the shore with the swiftness of unbridled coursers. 
It is positive pain to tear oneself away from the coast. Heaven be 
thanked ! every taste will find something to delight it at Swanage: 
there are sylvan glades not far off, like the lawn of Colonel Mansel’s 
seat at Smedmore, which are equal to anything at Matlock or in 
Wharfedale, with a peep of the sea in addition. At Swanage there 
is inexhaustible variety of town and country, hill and dale, sea and 
land, sand and rock, wood and heath, tableland and sheltered valley 
—truly a rare combination : and then, what of the noble harbour and 
the venerable relics of bygone ages, not far off ? 
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THE SECOND PART OF “FAUST.” 


My song, I fear that thou wilt find but few 
Who fitly shall conceive thy reasoning, 
Of such hard matter dost thou entertain. 


N the first part of Goethe’s tragedy—he himself terms the Second 

Part “der Tragodie zweiter Theil ”—Faust, the Titanic egotist, turns 
his back upon the light, and makes his path dark with his own shadow. 
Burning to solve the insoluble riddle of this unintelligible world, life- 
wearied, desirous of fuller knowledge, longing for human happiness 
and the joys of youth, he has turned to the black art and has made 
an unholy compact with the willing fiend. From uncertainty he 
plunges into denial, and entertains that Evil Spirit which must 
betray and may destroy his spirit. His soul was as a ship which 
floats, through storm, between the unimagined heights above and the 
fathomless depths below. There is a sort of wager between the 
Almighty and the Evil One ; a wager which Goethe has based upon 
that in the opening of the book of Job. The fiend leads the student 
into flat commonplace, and into the indulgence of sensual and there- 
fore unsatisfying love. There is, naturally, a victim needed ; and 
pure, tender Gretchen, possessed by the devil, and impelled by 
woman’s love, is led into sweet sin, and into sorrow unspeakable, in 
order that Mephisto may carry out his compact with the ardent, 
misguided Doctor. Not Faust, not even Mephistopheles himself, 
foresees that Faust’s soul, which in the first part appears lost, will be 
saved by a wronged woman, through whom works the grace of God. 
To most ordinary readers the first part seems a noble work of 
supreme art which is complete in itself. Carlyle says: ‘‘ We question 
whether it ever occurred to any English reader of ‘ Faust’ that the work 
needed a continuation, or even admitted one ; ” but a continuation, a 
completion, in the highest sense, of such a work was essential, nay, was 
even really indispensable. In the mind of Goethe, his greatest work 
could not be considered as complete until he should have worked out 
in it his “Evangel of Redemption.” At the end of “‘ Faust,” Mephisto- 
pheles declares that Gretchen is condemned, while a voice from the 
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unseen Heaven proclaims that she is saved ; whereupon Mephisto- 
pheles vanishes with Faust, concerning whose fate no word is vouch- 
safed to us, though a voice from within, dying away—no doubt the 
voice of Gretchen, in her anguish of doubt for the man she loved so 
well—cries “ Heinrich! Heinrich!” 'To Goethe it was impossible to 
leave the future fate of Faust so vaguely doubtful. 

This work could not be completed by or in uncertainty. Not 
thus could he be quit of such a subject. ‘‘We have not vead an 
author till we have seen his object, whatever it may be, as He saw it ;” 
and Goethe’s treatment of his great theme had a great object. 

The conception and conviction which, with Goethe, formed an 
entirely noble art object, it has been attempted thus to explain: 

Through the whole tragedy of ‘‘ Faust ” shines a deep and distinctive doctrine 
which Goethe held firmly—I mean his belief in the ultimate supremacy of Good. 
He did not believe in Ormuzd and Ahrimanes, in two equally powerful poten- 
tates, two spirits of the same might, one good, one evil, between which the ulti- 
mate issue of the perpetual struggle is uncertain. Goethe believed entirely in the 
entire supremacy of God; he held that the shows of evil do but subserve the 
higher purposes of Divine beneficence. The spirit that always wills, and always 
works for evil is, as Goethe teaches, always guided and moulded by a Supreme 
Power, so that its strivings for evil are mainly futile: and, rough-hewn to 
harm, are, nevertheless, ultimately shaped by God to good. Thus, the 
seeming victory of Mephistopheles is barren after all—Gretchen and Faust 
seem, but are not, lost and ruined. They are ultimately snatched from the 
fiend’s grasp; though ill deeds and impious longings are expiated in time by 
sore suffering on earth. Mephistopheles is, unconsciously, but a tool in the hand 
of the Divine ; he walks in a vain shadow, disquiets himself without result— 
except in so far as he serves Divine purposes—and remains, at last, a fooled and 
baffled fiend. In Goethe’s conviction an Omnipotent and All-wise God lives and 
reigns ; and this conviction is shown through all the scheme and action of his 
‘‘ Faust.” 

Profoundly convinced that Good, or God, must reign for ever 
over all, Goethe would have held his, in some sense, supernatural 
tragedy to be indeed left unfinished if it had concluded with a 
triumph for Mephisto. ‘To Goethe’s apprehension all highest 
problems are soluble, at least through symbolism ; and the subtle 
spiritual relations between the Seen and the Unseen are not wholly 
removed beyond the reaches of our souls. The gulf between us and 
the inscrutable is bridged over by revelation; and the highest- 
mounted minds can attain to the great solvent—to a conception and 
conviction of the wisdom and the goodness of God. 

Fortunately, we have a thread which, if deftly used, will guide us 
through the labyrinth. Goethe’s motives and objects in the second 
part of his “ Faust” are to be gathered from his “ Kunst und Alterthum,” 
and from his many and confidential conversations with Eckermann, 
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Goethe himself tells us that “ the composition of a Second Part must 
necessarily elevate itself altogether away from the hampered con- 
dition of the First, and conduct a man of such a nature (the nature 
of Faust) into higher regions, under worthier circumstances.” It is 
also to be remembered that it is an important point in the old Faust 
legend that Faust, “in his imperious pride of heart,” required from 
the Evil One, then pledged to be his servant, the love of fair Helen 
of Greece ; and that Goethe, very properly, had omitted in his First 
Part all allusion to this pregnant incident. He felt it a duty not 
wholly to overlook so important a circumstance—a circumstance 
which could be made to yield many meanings, and to reveal so 
much mythological beauty. Marlowe makes his Faustus “ immortal 
with a kiss,” from the “ royal, all-famous Beauty of the world” ; but 
Marlowe does not make much use of the lovely wanton, who— 
Fairer than the evening air 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars, 

appears, corporeally, to the ravished Faustus, kisses him, and dis- 
appears, without speaking word, or doing aught beyond bestowing 
the kiss. Goethe lends us light by which to read his work. 

We find the first mention of seriously setting to work at the con- 
tinuation of “ Faust” in 1824, though a Second Part had long lain 
dormant in Goethe’s mind. In 1825, Goethe received a letter from 
a young student, in which the writer begged Goethe to communicate 
to him a scheme for a Second Part, because he, the student, had a 
project for completing the work. This young gentleman had a good 
opinion of himself, and intimated that all recent literary works were 
of no account, but that, in him, a new literature would blossom 
freely. In 1827, the fragment of “ Helena ” was finished, and on the 
29th January was ready to be posted to Cotta. Goethe then turned 
to the “Wanderjahre.” He said that the Second Part could be finished 
in a quarter of a year ; “allein woher will die Ruhe kommen?” Even 
he felt the want of calm and peace for concentration of the mind on 
lofty subjects. On 24th September, 1827, he set earnestly to work 
on his Second Part. In 1830, he thought that he could finish in a 
fewmonths. “Es ware toll genug,wenn ich es erlebteihn zu vollenden!” 
(** It would be strange enough if I should live to completeit!”) In 
his latest period of life, he could only work a little at “ Faust” in the 
early morning hours, in the fresh vigour given by sleep. The 
Second Part was finally completed on 2oth July, 1831 ; but was not 
published during the poet’s lifetime. 

Great was the joy of the old poet when, at last, he saw the last 
one of his many great works, completed at so great an age, lie there 
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finished before him. This event befell in August, 1831. The whole 
poem was then bound together in its entirety. 

A heavy burden was lifted off his mind, and the sense of relief, 
as well as the feeling of just pride, were half pleasure, half pain. He 
said, and the words are profoundly pathetic: “Mein ferneres 
Leben kann ich nunmehr als ein reines Geschenk ansehen, und es 
ist jetzt im Grunde ganz einerlei, ob und was ich noch etwa thue ” 
(“I can regard any further life granted to me as a simple gift, and it is 
essentially quite immaterial whether I shall do any more work, or 
what that work may be”). His end was then near—nearer than he 
thought—for when death came, he did not think that it had come. 

Eckermann enjoyed a privilege which is not granted to us. The 
manuscript of the mystic Second Part was read to him often by 
Goethe himself, and Eckermann, when puzzled, could ask the poet 
for viva voce explanations. How we must envy him! How many 
readers, as well as commentators, must desire to have had such an 
advantage! As it is, we have to grope our way in the dark, and can 
catch only a faint reflection of the light vouchsafed to the happy 
biographer. ‘Take one instance : On January 10, 1830, Goethe read 
to Eckermann the scene in which Faust descends to the Mothers 
(we shall return later to the question of these beings), and Eckermann 
records : “Ich hatte das Dargestellte wol gehort und wol empfunden, 
aber es blieb mir so vieles rathselhaft, dass ich mich gedrunger. 
fiihlte, Goethe um einigen Aufschluss zu bitten. Er aber, in seiner 
gewohnlichen Art, hiillte sich in Geheimnisse, indem er mich mit 
grossen Augen anblickte,” 

Now we too feel, with Eckermann, that very much in this work 
is very highly enigmatical ; and we should have liked to have 
questioned the author. True it is that he might, after his usual 
manner at that period of his life, have loved to mystify us, and 
merely to gaze at us with widely opened eyes. Still, we might, as 
we fancy, by means of tender and reverent insistence, have moved 
Goethe to pluck out the heart of his mystery. The poet felt, 
specially in connection with the “‘Classische Walpurgisnacht,’ dass 
er dabei auf Dinge komme, die ihn selber iiberraschen” (“that 
ideas came to him which surprised even himself”). Goethe main- 
tained, “dass die Phantasie ihre eigenen Gesetze hat, denen der 
Verstand nicht beikommen kann und soll” (‘that fantasy has its 
own laws, which the understanding cannot, and should not be able 
to, grasp”). Shakspeare also has fantasy pieces ; but how different 
they are from Goethe’s Second Part! Shakespeare uses fantasy only 
in connection with comedy, never in connection with tragedy ; and 
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the Second Part is the completion of a tragedy. Let us take the 
“Tempest,” “ Merchant of Venice,” “Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
These three comedies are all compact ofthe purest and highest fantasy ; 
but then the fantasy surrounds, but does not supplant, humanity. 
Shakspeare creates characters, where Goethe raises only apparitions. 
Prospero rules Calibanand Ariel ; he works by magic, he can raise an 
unsubstantial pageant ; but he remains wholly human. Oberon 
and Titania, and their fairy Court, play round the human Court of 
Theseus. The trial scene, in which the young lady doctor, learned in 
the law of fantasy, settles the case of Shylock v. Antonio, is only possible, 
is only probable to the imagination which is elevated to the true range 
and pitch by the poet’s imaginative and magic art. There is not in 
Shakspeare, as there is in Goethe, an entire avoidance of the 
humanities. Shakespeare delights in creating exquisite poetical 
romances, but he never deals wholly with abstractions, and he never 
relies upon propounding riddles. ‘The true ideal is always based 
upon the real,” and in place of dallying with puppets, or fantoccini, 
Shakspeare never relaxes his mighty grasp of the strong force of 
human character and human feeling. On high mountain tops the 
air is too thin to be breathed with healthy comfort ; and Goethe’s 
atmosphere, in the Second Part, is highly attenuated. Imagination 
is the masculine ; fantasy, the feminine. Shakspeare has his deep 
roots in truth, and from them spring the waving sprays of a most 
fecund fancy. 

This mysterious, symbolic Second Part was for the poet a problem 
in art creation, and remains, and will for ever remain, a problem to 
art criticism. Sometimes we are tempted to exclaim—Oh, that 
Goethe had written it when he was younger! For, in his old age, he 
had acquired a love for mystification, for allegory, for obscurity. In 
this poem there is but little perfect clearness. Goethe himself says, 
with a certain air of triumph, ‘“‘ Aber eben dieses Dunkel reizt die 
Menschen, und sie miihen sich daran ab, wie an allen unauflésbaren 
Problemen”—“It is just this obscurity which attracts men, who 
labour to comprehend it, as they labour at all insoluble problems.” 
He leaned somewhat to obscurity as a means of stimulating public 
interest ; and he had a secret joy in watching the perplexed efforts 
of those who tried to solve his riddle. 

Once grant the scheme of treatment which Goethe elected for 
his mighty theme, and it may be freely conceded that his per- 
formance is excellent, and is, indeed, fully worthy of his lyrical if 
not of his dramatic genius ; but then the question will arise, whether 
the form which he adopted be the best? Of course, that question, 
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like every other question in connection with the exercise of great 
Goethe’s genius, must be raised in reverence, although it should be 
raised in critical honesty. In “Faust” he showed himself so 
dramatic ; his glorious masterpiece is so powerful, so passionate, so 
pathetic ; his immense knowledge of the human heart, his profound 
acquaintance with the spirit of man, his noble conception of the 
ways of Providence, are so poetically complete, and so full of spiri- 
tual mastery, that we entertain justly high anticipations of the sequel 
to such a work. In working out his “Evangel of Redemption,” 
Goethe could not leave Evil victorious. The All-Good, the All- 
Powerful, must remain supreme, and divinely triumphant. HE, when 
he entered into such a conflict for a soul with Mephistopheles, felt, 
of course, secure of success ; and Goethe’s problem in the Second 
Part is to show how the Deity prevailed, redeemed, and saved. Such 
a problem rendered it necessary that Faust himself should move in 
higher spheres and act in loftier regions. But might not these 
higher spheres have been within the range of the life of humanity 
and the compass of God’s earth? 

In the end Faust turns, for the health of his soul, to philanthropy, 
and abjures all demonic magic. Gretchen herself, one agent in his 
redemption, does not appear at all until the last act. The higher 
spheres which Goethe has chosen are those of fantasy, of allegory, of 
metaphor, of phantoms, and of visions. Such spheres are necessarily 
of less vitalism and of weaker human interest. The aérial realm of 
fancy and of fable, of mythology and of abstractions, is laming to all 
merely human effort or progress. Hence Faust himself becomes 
the shadow of a shade ; and the use of the enigmatical, with a con- 
stantly hidden meaning below the surface, involves a wearying strain 
upon the reader’s attention, who requires the help of the commen- 
tator in order to enjoy or understand the poet. The work is a poem, 
not a drama, or even a dramatic poem, and is, in the main, one 
long allegory. George Henry Lewes exclaims: “But the kiss of 
Gretchen is worth a thousand allegories!” This “‘classico-romantic 
phantasmagoria ” may stir our fancy, but can never touch the heart. 
There are no emotions, no feelings, no affections excited in these 
“higher spheres ” which yet do not rise so much higher than those 
spheres in which Hamlet, Lear, Othello, Macbeth, lived and moved 
and had their being. The Maronetti of fantasy come like shadows, 
so depart ; and their airy tongues sound like the horns of elf-land, 
faintly blowing. The past does not very tangibly become the present ; 
it is of imagination all compact, but it is not, naturally enough, very 
moving or working. We follow the development of the capricious 
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action with something of the same feeling with which, seated on some 
pier or harbour head, we dreamily regard the urgent forward send, 
and then the weary, slow subsiding of the futile wave. Sometimes 
the great main problem of the piece seems all but lost sight of, and 
the question of spiritual solution is deferred to the last act. The 
poem is, in essence, metaphor expanded into narrative or into a 
series of dissolving views. “Neither must we draw out our allegory 
too long, lest either we make ourselves obscure, or fall into affecta- 
tion, which is childish”—so says Ben Jonson, the great writer of 
masques. Gottschall, an acute, if doctrinaire, German critic, who is 
by no means too easily pleased, says of this Second Part: “ Der 
gesunde Sinn der Nation ihn trotz aller kritischen Marktschreierei 
bei Seite liegen liess” (‘‘ The healthy sense of the nation, in spite of 
all the blatancy of criticism, passed on and left it lying on one side ”). 
Gottschall adds : “‘ Wir verlangen auch vom Phantastischen, sobald es 
dramatisch wirkt, bestimmte Consequenz” (‘‘ We require even from 
fantasy, when it works through dramatic form, clear consistency”) ; 
and this necessary consistency he does not find in the Second Part. 
Nor, indeed, is it easy to find it amid the disjointed series of vision 
pictures which lack continuity of interest, and which, while presenting 
so many fair fancies, and covering so many symbolic meanings, do 
not touch on actual, living humanity. 

‘Das rathselhafte darin, das meistens auf sehr gelehrte oder 
sehr triviale, stets aber gezwungene Beziehungen hinauslauft, scheint 
nur von dem Dichterfiirsten ‘hineingeheimnisst’ um den commen- 
tirenden Nussknackern einige hohle Niisse vorzuwerfen” (“The 
problematical in it [the Second Part], which refers mostly to very 
learned or very trivial incidents, seems only to have been inserted 
by the secretive poet-prince in order to furnish the nut-cracking 
commentator with empty nutshells ”). Germany, like other countries, 
has many critics who laud most loudly where they least comprehend; 
but the foregoing extracts show that all German critics do not bow 
so servilely to the authority of the name of the great poet-prince, 
Goethe, as to praise that which they consider as a barren use of 
allegory where dramatic clearness and vigour were needed. 

Goethe, even in extréme age, could still, as George Herbert 
phrases it, “relish versing,” and wandered gladly in those pleasant 
ways of song which he trod as such a master. His faultless ear, 
his immense lyrical gift, his wealth of idea, his rare power over 
language—all enabled him to move with ease, and grace, and effect, 
even through diffuseness, in any metre, and on any theme. He 
bears all the weight of his vast learning, lightly, like a flower ; and 
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the author of “ Iphigenie,” and of “ Gotz,” can unite happily the Harz 
with Hellas, and blend the Greek classical with German romance and 
with Gothic art. The main thing wanting is the direct dramatic 
instinct which was so needed in order to complete “ Faust.” 

The sin and sorrow of the great tragedy should have found a 
sequel higher and more human too. Faust, the Titan, the would-be 
stormer of the skies, who declined from the sadness of philosophy 
into a sensual seducer and an ordinary gallant, needed human and 
spiritual development in a second part which should be as dramatic 
as the first. He could not properly ripen into the inactive puppet 
of a mythological allegory. A block of marble may yield a hero, or 
a god, but it cannot contain a mere shadow. Great art, instinct 
with the vision and faculty divine, has seldom had a higher spiritual 
problem to worthily work out than that which awaited Goethe in the 
sublime possibilities of a second part of “ Faust.” 

But it is now time to attempt some brief analysis of that ma- 
nagement of the fable and that treatment of the theme which Goethe 
thought it fit to adopt. The poem opens with Faust wooing sleep 
upon flowery turf. Surrounded by a circle of spirits, and watched 
over by delicate Ariel, he is, at least, in a more ethereal sphere than 
that of our earthly world. The spirits bathe his spirit in the waters 
of Lethe in order to induce forgetfulness of a stormy and a sorrow- 
ful past, and perhaps to wash out all recollection of poor Gretchen. 
Amid the lovely lyrics of the chorus, two essential points become 
clear. The spirits are enjoined by Ariel to 

Assuage the cruel strife that rends his heart, 
The burning shaft remove of keen remorse, 
From rankling horror cleanse his inmost part. 
And Faust declares that, as he awakes to renewed life, he feels that 
the opening day 
A strong resolve dost rouse, with noble heart, 
Aye to press on to being’s sovereign height. 


Goethe, by the way, always feels in Nature Wordsworth’s strong 
sentiment of 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy of elevated thoughts ; 


and Goethe can sing worthily every inspiration born of reverent feel- 
ing for nature, and for nature’s God. The invisible things of God 
were, to Goethe, clearly seen and understood by the things that are made. 

We are next jerked into a sphere which is certainly no “ higher 
sphere.” We find ourselves in a corrupt and commonplace medi- 
eval court. Goethe has himself depicted for us his meaning in 
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this picture, which, however, seems somewhat aimless when con- 
sidered in connection with his great design. All is rotten in the 
State. The law, the church, the army, the finances, are all depraved, 
worthless, empty ; and the Emperor, who neglects all duties, yearns 
only for amusement. Of course, such an empire is insolvent, and 
Mephistopheles proposes to restore its finances to a healthy condition 
by means of mining and paper money. He produces an infernal 
simulacrum of prosperity, and the devil shows how little money 
profits those who care for it only to expend it on vulgar pleasure 
and on common lusts. Here the satire is noble and is fine. 
Mephisto takes,the place of the Court Fool, incapacitated by 
drunkenness ; and he becomes the first Councillor of the Emperor. 
His occupation is to serve—or seem to serve—such a contemptible 
court, and to amuse such an emperor. Faust is a very inactive 
puppet ; but how tame is the once so dreadful devil! His nature is 
subdued to what it works in. 

He has become a cynical, satirical human being, full of strange 
tricks, and of barren ability. His occupation seems to be gone. He 
does not appear to be intent upon the ruin of any soul, or upon the 
production of any individual suffering. The terrible damonic 
element seems to be wanting. He is “‘anstindig, nicht auffallend 
gekleidet” (“is respectably clothed, with nothing striking in his 
attire”) ; and the new garments represent the changed being which they 
deck. He is still a cobra, with fangs, indeed, but with an exhausted 
poison gland. The pleasure-loving Emperor resolves to celebrate 
merrily the joyous Carnival, and a masque is represented for the 
diversion of his Imperial Highness. Here we find a phantasmagoria 
of figures of the Greek mythology ; a revel of wild fancy, instinct 
with poetry, wit, intellect ; but rather long, with dim meanings 
connected only remotely with the main problem, and with the 
progress of the poem. It then occurs to the Emperor to desire to 
have Helen and Paris summoned before him for his delight. 
Mephisto has no power over the pagan world, and cannot directly 
help ; but he can refer Faust to die Miitter (to “‘the Mothers”), and 
he can arm Faust with a magic key which will enable him to obtain 
the assistance of these dark divinities. Here is symbolism. What 
is this key? Is it genius or art? Both compel allegiance and 
unlock secrets. Goethe himself explains that the Mothers were 
suggested to him by a passage in Plutarch, in which they are men- 
tioned as divinities. They live in that vast void of eternal solitude 
and darkness which exists in the hollow centre of the earth. 
Eckermann labours to show us that these dire chimeras are, as 
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poetical conceptions, the creative sources of all that lives and moves 
upon the surface of this planet. 

They are, therefore, represented as feminine—as mothers. 
Goethe may well have anticipated, with a superb and stately glee, 
the perplexity which his use of these little known divinities would 
cause to commentators. Faust returns from his dangerous and 
daring quest, and Helen and Paris appear upon a fairy stage before 
the Court. We too, as mere readers, seem to be enchanted 
spectators of the imaginative pageant ; and we, too, see the lovely 
visions of the most beautiful woman, and of the fairest youth, who 
have existed in all the length of time. What mortal stage produc- 
tion could equal this exquisite phantom show? ‘Helen stoops and 
kisses the sleeping prince. The spectators of this delicate realm, of 
these entrancing shadows, show all the frivolous levity of ordinary 
audiences towards great art ; but the ladies are charmed with Paris, 
while men are enslaved by Helen. Goethe had a sovereign disdain 
for all “public opinion,” especially in connection with the most 
imaginative art; and he shows this disdain through his delicate 
satire directed against the audience furnished by such a Court. 
Mephistopheles acts fitly as siffeur ; for the “ devil’s rhetoric in 
prompting lies.” Faust would rival Paris in the favour of Helen. 
* Life’s pictures, restless, yet devoid of life,” live and love before his 
fevered eyes. Calling upon “the Mothers” for their aid, Faust 
seizes Helena, with might—and the vision fades from sight and 
eludes his grasp. An explosion occurs. Faust falls senseless on the 
ground, and the phantom actors, who seemed for a time so real and 
so full of life, vanish into air. We do not learn what the Court 
thought of the conclusion of the strange performance. 

We have now reached the second act. Our space will not allow 
a detailed reference to every possible allegorical meaning which 
laborious and (sometimes) ingenious commentators have discovered, 
rightly or wrongly, in this mystic, unfathomable song. The British 
Museum catalogue of printed books which deal with the Goethe 
literature will give an idea of the number of these commentators 
and critics, who, if not always luminous, are generally voluminous. 
It is rather wearying, when reading a poem, to have the attention 
always on the strain, firstly, to discover when a riddle is propounded, 
and, secondly, when that discovery is made, to solve the riddle, or to 
penetrate to occult meanings. It is, therefore, with a sense of relief that 
we find ourselves, once more, in those old rooms of Doctor Faustus, 
which we know so well. He himself is lying paralysed by Helena, 
and dreams of Leda. The rooms are now in the occupation of our 
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old friend Wagner, successor of Faust as a learned university pro- 
fessor, though much more prosaic and pedantic than was the dark 
magician, and the seducer of poor Gretchen, The devil notices the 
very pen with which Faust had signed his evil compact with 
Mephisto. The shy student of yore has become Baccalaureus, and 
is a type of the arrogance of youth. When Mephisto puts on the 
professor’s furred gown, the insects which are disturbed in it are 
made, by a freakish fancy of the poet, to sing in chorus ; and they 
typify the whims and crotchets of a dry-as-dust professor. Mephisto 
is very tame, when compared with his own former self in the same 
Gothic chamber. 

In “ Faust,” we shuddered every now and then at the terrible 
feeling of being in the presence of the fiend, of the demonic infra- 
human enemy of God and man ; but, in the Second Part, we find 
Satan much more human. The belief in a personal devil, and the 
dread of death, are two ideas which are born of Christianity. Red- 
wald, king of East Anglia, after his conversion to Christianity, set up 
in his temple two altars, at one of which he worshipped the true God, 
while at the other he offered sacrifices to demons. Goethe erected 
only one altar ; but yet, in an art or poetical sense, he has set up an 
enduring momument to Satan. 

Goethe held university professors in small reverence ; and he 
levelled at the high priests of barren learning some of his most 
stinging satire. Wagner is characteristically employed in making a 
man—but not in the ordinary way. 

“Wie sonst das Zeugen-Mode war, erklaren wir fir eitel 
Possen” (“The old method of propagation we declare to be a vain 
farce”). Accordingly, out of the furnace of the learned laboratory, is 
born Homunculus, Mephisto being present at the strange birth. 
The lively little sprite, when fully delivered from the womb of his 
glass phial, does not do very much to advance the action of the 
poem, but his creation is a quaint conceit. It is observable that 
the mannikin recognises at once Mephisto for what he is. 

A classical Walpurgis-night ; the name sounds like a contradic- 
tion in terms. We know the Brocken ; but such a Thessalian 
witches’ revel in the Pharsalian Fields is a very new idea. We 
cannot follow in all its detail the particulars of this lengthy fantasy ; 
but it is almost amusing to note how ill at ease Mephisto is among 
sphinxes, lamiz, syrens, and the like. He is not at home in pre- 
Christian scenes, or with pre-Christian mythological creatures, with 
the “fabulous animals” of pagan times and creeds. The picture 
of Chiron, always on the trot, is of singular charm. Mephisto, who, 
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among his many faults, is always indecent, finds the Antique 
“zu lebendig” (too nakedly life-like). This is one of Goethe’s most 
happy and subtle touches of humorous satire. 

In Act 3 we seem, at first, to be on firmer footing. The scene is 
the palace of Menelaus in Sparta ; and Helen, so sinned against, so 
sinning, descends from the wild horse of the sea to enter her 
wronged husband’s palace. The object of Mephisto is to fulfil his 
bargain with Faust by giving Helena to the arms of the lover of 
Gretchen ; and it turns out that the bitter-tongued Phorkyas is, in 
truth, the fiend himself. Pity it is that he never speaks that expla- 
natory epilogue which Goethe tantalizes us by saying that “ Old 
Iniquity ” would deliver. Helen seems to be restored to human life, 
and to be, indeed, very living. She is assisted by the proper chorus ; 
and the stately melody of measured speech and song flows on in 
suave and noble lines. 

Helena is a symbol of the doom as of the character of direst 
beauty which, without purity or nobleness, bewitches, maddens, 
ruins. Phorkyas recounts, cynically, all her many amours, and 
shows how her fatal charm was co-existent at once in Ilion and in 
Egypt, while the great Achilles, whom we knew, a phantom loving a 
phantom, was united to her in the realm of shades. 

Phorkyas explains that vengeful Menelaus intends to make Helen 
herself, and the chorus, the victims of the impending sacrifice ; and 
the tempter describes Faust, and urges Helena to fly the wrath of her 
husband, and to seek safety with her new lover. Helen listens 
readily ; and then, in Sparta, mists rise, and she and we find our- 
selves in a rich, fantastic fortress-palace of the middle ages. The 
change to this Aladdin palace is magical in its suddenness and 
in its thoroughness. Faust appears, in the knightly Court costume 
of the middle ages; and the fair-haired northern warriors fill 
the scene. A throne is set up for the fairest queen, and very soon 
she invites Faust to share it with her. The chorus observes, 
sagaciously : 

Fraun, gewobnt an Mannerliebe, 


Wahlerinnen sind sie nicht, 
Aber Kennerinnen. 


Women who have great experience in the love of man are, 
though very knowing, not very particular in choosing their lovers. 
Gretchen, and not Helena, is the type of woman that draws us 
upward. But Menelaus is advancing to seize his errant wife by 
force ; and Faust’s army, in bright medizval armour, enters upon the 
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scene. This affords, perhaps, the most sumptuous pageant of the 
weird poem. 

Faust saves his love from her stern lord ; and the lovers, attended 
only by Mephisto, disappear into certain close arbours in Arcadia. 
They are happy together ; and the devil, in this particular, has kept 
faith with Faust. 

Helen, the fairest woman of the world, had been granted by 
grateful Venus to Paris. According to the legend, she was the prize 
of Faust ; and it was part of his compact with the fiend that he too 
should possess the often-widowed, beautiful marvel who could give 
such bliss, and entail such misery. Goethe knew the influence of 
such charm when it is divorced from womanly virtue. This episode 
of the temporary union of Faust and Helena, which Goethe omitted 
in his “ Faust,” forms a necessary incident in the Second Part, but 
Goethe does not show how the amour influenced the soul or the 
fate of Faust. 

And so the medizval and the classical have met and blended. 
Mephisto announces to the chorus that the blissful pair have a son. 
Den Poeten bindet keine Zeit ; the poet makes time march with magic 
strides, and the son of the union between the romantic and the 
classical appears as having attained, at one bound, to man’s estate. 
Goethe has selected as the name of this child of poetry and fable 
that of the son of Polymnestus, the poet of Chalcis—Euphorion ; 
and Euphorion is very nearly akin to the charioteer of the preceding 
masque. Goethe himself tells us that Euphorion typifies Byron ; 
but, if we were not so told, we should scarcely recognise our own 
great poet, whom Goethe was well competent to estimate justly 
and cordially. Byron (or Euphorion), says Goethe, is, as a poet, 
neither romantic nor antique. He represents the most modern and 
individual type—that of the day in which he lived, and suffered, and 
sang. Goethe says that Byron was the greatest genius of his 
century. As Goethe liked always to reconcile the classical and the 
romantic, he may have meant that a poet, such as Byron, was born 
to solve the problem ; and he renders to the English poet noble 
honour. 

Euphorionisa volatile spirit, and causes great anxiety to his parents. 
He is urged to curb his passionate yearnings. He dances with the 
maiden chorus, and indulges in love dalliance. He seizes one 
young charmer, who flames up and flashes into the air. He next 
desires war and its glories. He casts himself into the air; his 
garments support him for a moment; his head flames, a trail of 
light follows him. His dress, mantle, and lyre remain lying on the 
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ground. So soon as her son thus disappears, his mother, the 
immortally fair Helena, after stating that joy and beauty are never 
lastingly linked together, embraces Faust, and vanishes, her garment 
and veil alone remaining in his arms. Then her robes dissolve into 
clouds ; clouds which envelop Faust, raise him aloft, and pass with 
him from the scene. 

Helen, who for a time seemed so living and so human, thus fades 
again into the phantom realm. Here is symbolism. Goethe has 
turned to fine account the legend which compelled him to grant 
Helena to Faust, in whom are united classical and romantic poetry 
and art. Modern poetry, especially that of Goethe himself, is the 
offspring of this ideal union. Greek Helena, and Gothic Faust, 
represent two distinct epochs of world-culture, fused and blent by 
later criticism, and by modern poetry. Goethe is the best recon- 
ciliation between them. Not only has he followed the old legend, 
but he has elevated it by giving to Faust not only a fair woman, 
but an ideal of beauty and of art. 

From the fairy realm of Arcadia, Faust now returns to Germany, 
a distance symbolised by seven-league boots. Faust begins to desire 
a practical outlet for his activity. His soul is growing, and is 
becoming at once more human and divine. Paper-money and 
profligacy have not advantaged the Emperor and his empire—types 
of many a German court and country of the middle ages. Devil’s 
help leads to no good. An anti-Kaiser is in the field, and our old 
Emperor is compelled to accept the risk of battle. It would go hard 
with the pleasure-loving, duty-scorning monarch, but for the necro- 
mancy of dark Mephisto, whosummons to the king’s aid the “ three 
Mighty Ones”—the Ruffler, Soon-Get, and Holdfast. These three 
are symbols of the rapacity and ferocity which attend on war. Per- 
haps in imitation of Scandinavian Thor, Mephisto also has his magic 
ravens, Faust appears in harness, but does not fight. Mephisto’s 
sorcery wins the battle for the Emperor, but the Church suspects the 
unholy arts which have won the victory, and the bigoted and rapacious 
Archbishop demands so heavy a compensation for the Church that 
the unfortunate Kaiser hardly retains much for himself. This, also, 
is a true type of much of medizval history. 

In winning this battle, Mephisto has again been serving Faust ; 
upon whom the Emperor confers a large tract of waste land, partly, 
at least, submerged by the sea. 

It is to be carefully noted that Faust’s soul is still growing, and 
growing ever nobler. His views of Nature and Creation differ widely 
from those of the devil, who, although he has many opportunities of 
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special information, cannot realise the divine purpose, and the all- 
wise intent. Faust, God-instructed, is wiser than the devil. 
Mephisto seeks to lure Faust back to sensual enjoyments, to pomp, 
to pleasure, to fame ; but such allurements are addressed in vain 
to one whose aspirations are becoming higher, purer, more ideal. 
Goethe always tends, in spite of evil, to link the human with the 
divine. 

We have now reached the last act, in which Goethe’s scheme of 
redemption, based upon his utter conviction of the Divine love, is 
nobly carried out. Faust has reached the extremest limit of human 
,ife—Goethe says that he is a hundred years old—and he who had 
so long stormed through life has now risen to the utmost height of 
moral elevation of which his soul is capable. Through the long play, 
the “ Drama of a Soul,” we have always seen the fiend active behind 
the events and characters, and have felt the sense of the divine above 
all, though evil seemed to be so tangible, and the divine appeared 
so far off and so supine. 

Faust has abjured all use of magic for himself, is contented with 
the ordinary lot of mortality, has ceased to care even for his indi- 
vidual culture, and is wholly bent upon serving humanity by placing 
a free people on a free soil, and by converting the land, so long 
wasted by the hungry sea, into a habitable part of the earth. He 
pursues his last object with a kind of feverish, ruthless, furious zeal. 
He feels that his time is short. 

The four grey women, Want, Guilt, Necessity, and Care enter 
to him ; but Care alone can find a dwelling in his breast. She blinds 
him, but he will not call on enchantment or Mephisto for aid for 
himself, though he still employs the fiend in the great philanthropic 
scheme of creating territory for human occupation and happiness. 
Coming out of his palace, blind Faust gropes his way by the door- 
posts ; but, as night sinks around him, he feels a radiant light within. 
In delighted contemplation of his great plan, he can say to the 
moment : ‘Stay, thou art fair!” and then the clock stands still, the 
index falls, and the long, eventful, demon-haunted life of Faust ends 
at last. Mephisto seems to triumph; appears to have won the 
prize stipulated in his old contract. As in the old miracle-plays, 
hell’s mouth yawns wide. He summons all the host of hell, and the 
scene becomes terrible with the ghastly crew of Satans. But his 
triumph is short-lived. We have heard many a lovely lyric from 
classical phantoms, and from fantastic abstractions ; but now, for the 
first time, we hear a divine strain, singing, in other and holier tones, 
at heaven’s gate, The clear, pure yoices of the heavenly host charm 
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our enchanted ears, and the hovering angels fill the etherealised air. 
They bear away with them the immortal part of Faust, and the 
baffled Spirit of Evil finds itself mastered and subdued by the Spirit 
of Good. Then there is war between befooled devils and triumphant 
angels. A sinner is saved by grace ; and Mephistopheles rages in 
vain in terrible but harmless fury and despair. 

The end is at hand ; we are, indeed, in a higher sphere, and the 
scene rises to one of the sublimest conceptions of the human imagi- 
nation. The spiritual air echoes with the rapture of divinest song, and 
we are in the near presence of glorified spirits. Owing to the date 
of the Faust legend, Goethe was almost compelled to leave the final 
issue and the triumph of Good to the Madonna, and not to the 
Christ ; and he held the theory of redemption by means of wronged but 
undepraved womanhood. Faust had seduced Gretchen by means of 
and for the Spirit of Evil. Gretchen fell with all the power of evil 
working with demonic force against her virtue. Faust was criminal. 
His victim sinned, but remained essentially pure and good. Her 
wrong-doing was sorely expiated by suffering on earth. Penitent 
and punished, her goodness and her sorrows enabled her by God’s 
mercy to redeem the lover who, at the end, abandoned the evil 
which he had rashly embraced, and strove to return to good. We 
are uplifted to the contemplation of blessed boys, of angels, and 
more perfect angels ; and we are rapt with the melodies of the divine 
choir. With a strange heart-beat we find in these blessed regions 
una Penitentium, eine Biisserin, a penitent whom we have once 
known as Gretchen. To her is given the soul of her old lover ; to 
her is left the joy of guiding his heavenly life. The Mater Gloriosa 
grants this boon to Gretchen ; and she who parted with her Faust 
so long ago, and so sadly, in the dungeon, cries : “‘ He comes back, he 
ismine!” And thus das Zwig- Weibliche (the eternal womanly) type 
of divine love saves and blesses, comforts and consoles, 

It is with somewhat mixed feelings that we conclude our attempt 
to study this great if perplexing poem. I have endeavoured, in this 
essay, to keep, so far as possible, to those main lines of action which 
best elucidate the essence of the lofty theme, and have avoided wan- 
dering too far in the by-ways of mere allegory. I have eschewed as 
much as possible the dry and dreary commentator. Of course, such 
an essay is all too brief for such a subject ; but one may hope to suggest, 
or shadow forth, some genuine meaning. Is this sequel wholly worthy 
of the great tragedy which it should complete? Answers will differ 
widely. The man who wrote it is so great, and his poem is so full 
of wealth of imagery, of fecundity of fancy, of subtlety of allegory, 
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and of exquisite music of line, that we are impelled strongly toward 
admiration and long to praise. 

And yet we cannot escape from a certain feeling that this sequel 
is, in some respects, incomplete and unsatisfactory. It was a task of 
no ordinary difficulty to complete such a tragedy, and to work out 
such a divine idea. It should never be an object with a poet to 
mystify or to perplex. It is by no means necessary that the meaning 
of poem or of drama should lie open on the surface. Nothing 
great can be written under such conditions. The poet’s meaning 
may be as deep as consciousness, may exercise the highest faculties 
of the highest minds with thoughts almost beyond the reaches of our 
souls ; but when, of set purpose, the superficial image obscures 
and occults the latent meaning, that hidden meaning, when arrived 
at, is not always of the greatest significance or of the highest value. 
Shakspeare fully occupies the greatest efforts of the highest-mounted 
minds. His ‘“ Hamlet” will task the intellect of a Goethe to com- 
prehend it fully, and yet the play can be performed to the delight of 
any ordinary audience. Never, of malice prepense, does Shakspeare 
propound a mere riddle. In Goethe’s Second Part occur many of 
his great abstract thoughts set to noble music ; but the number of 
those quotations which become the national property of a people is, 
naturally, not so great as it was in “Faust.” The allegorical treat- 
ment of a great master should give delight ; but, in order to do so, 
it must compel the imagination by a very masterful charm. Delight 
evaporates when we have to strain after meanings. Of Goethe, in 
his age, it is truly said that “es keinen Augenblick gab, wo er nicht 
anregend beschaftigt war ” (“there was no moment in which he. was 
not actively occupied”) ; and up to nearly the close of that long life, 
which ended on 22nd March, 1832, he was busy with that last great 
work, “ dessen Vollendung ihm als letzte Aufgabe seines Dichterlebens 
am Herzen lag” (“ to complete which was the last task of his poetical 
life which weighed upon his heart”). He did finish his work, and 
the comparatively holiday time was short before he entered into his 
rest. We labour to like, and we desire to esteem, this fantastic 
Second Part ; but it cannot compare in our judgments, or our hearts, 
with that great tragedy which is both human and superhuman, which 
is so full of passion, power, pathos, and which is immortal under its 
name of “ Faust.” 


H. SCHUTZ WILSON. 
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OUR WEST AFRICAN POSSESSIONS. 


O other chapter in the history of British colonial enterprise 

has so many unwelcome pages, and so few to be proud of, as 

that which records our doings in West Africa. Ours was one of the 
last of the European nations to join ini the further degradation of 
the Guinea Coast by bartering rum and gunpowder for slaves to 
stock the West Indian and American plantations, and it was one of 
the first to abandon the unholy traffic ; but during more than two 
centuries we had a leading share in it, and, in spite of all the philan- 
thropic efforts of later years, we have not yet, in our dealings with 
this part of the world, worked off the taint of our forefathers’ crimes. 
We still endure some of the doom foreseen by Queen Elizabeth, 
who, when in 1588 Captain John Hawkins’s earliest achievement in 
slave-stealing was reported to her, declared that it was “ detestable, 
and would call down the vengeance of Heaven upon the undertakers.” 
It is but a mockery to call any of our West African possessions 
colonies, In all of them there are barely more than 600 white men, 
some of whom are merchants and missionaries, but chiefly officials, 
employed in ruling or guiding, as far as they can, about a million 
and a half of blacks supposed to be under our dominion. It is in the 
interests of trade alone that we hold these possessions. On political 
grounds, apart from their commercial importance, they are of no 
more value to us than as places for European settlement ; and, 
though much praiseworthy and self-sacrificing work is done by mis- 
sionaries in spreading Christianity and civilisation among the natives, 
it is to be feared that little or no store is set on this latter work by 
representatives of the English Government, and that the whole 
tendency of official influence is to weaken instead of strengthening 
the effect of the missionaries’ labours. To those of us who believe 
that it is incumbent on England to aim at the moral elevation of the 
benighted and barbarous races with whom it places itself in contact 
the signal neglect of this duty should be a cause of shame and self- 


1 A Paper read before the British Association, at Newcastle, September, 1889. 
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reproach. But to this phase of the situation I merely refer in pass- 

ing. My purpose is to indicate what appear, from a strictly econo- 

mical point of view, and assuming that trade interests are of supreme 

{mportance in the management of our West African affairs, to be 
rave and suicidal blunders. 

Though the earliest English settlements in West Africa were near 
the Gambia and on the Gold Coast, where trading, and especially 
slave-trading, stations were established in 1664 and subsequent years, 
Sierra Leone was the starting-point of our modern enterprise in these 
parts. A slice of the peninsula bearing that name was bought from 
the native chiefs in 1787, in order to serve as an asylum for negroes 
liberated during the American War of Independence, and the good 
work was carried on, with more zeal than wisdom, by a chartered 
company, of which Clarkson, Wilberforce, and other philanthropists 
were directors, until 1807, when, England’s part in the slave trade 
having been abandoned, the little colony was handed over to the 
Crown. Thus Sierra Leone became the nucleus of all such British 
government as was established along the coast, and it grew steadily 
through the planting in it of natives rescued from slave ships by 
British cruisers, as well as through the migration to it of other natives, 
and the voluntary submission of neighbouring tribes who found 
advantage in placing themselves under English rule. The boundaries 
of Sierra Leone were in this way considerably enlarged, but there was 
little attempt at sovereignty before 1862, when the authorities annexed 
Sherbro Island and the mainland near it. The conquest of the 
Scarcies River district followed in 1879, and that of the Sulymah, 
Gallinas, and Mannah districts in 1884, by which time the colony 
had an area of about 3,000 square miles, and a sea-frontage of over 
180 miles. Meanwhile, to the north of Sierra Leone, so much coast 
as was not claimed by the French near the Gambia, at which a 
separate administration had been set up in 1843, was brought under 
something like systematic rule, though the area of the settle- 
ment itself is only 69 square miles ; and larger acquisitions were 
made further south and east, in the Gulf of Guinea. Our Gold 
Coast settlement dates from 1824, when Cape Coast Castle was 
built, and a series of purchases from Danes, Dutch, and other 
European owners of ports and stations thereabouts was followed by 
seizures of territory from the natives, and their forcible inclusion in 
what is euphemistically called a “ protectorate,” until now our Gold 
Coast dominion comprises some 30,000 square miles, and has a coast- 
line of 350 miles. Beyond that, and separated from it by French 
and German possessions, is Lagos, an island commanding a long 
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sweep of mud on either side, and a territory of over 1,000 square 
miles ; and beyond the Lagos colony is the Niger Protectorate, a 
huge delta of which the area has not been measured, which is unde 
British consular jurisdiction, and through which is reached the vast 
watershed now dominated by the Royal Niger Company. Between 
the Gambia and the Niger mouths we claim control over, if not in all 
cases possession of, more than 1,000 miles of coast—about as much 
as is claimed or held by Fiance, Germany, and the Liberian Republic, 
or is left in native hands, at the numerous gaps between our different 
colonies or protectorates. 

The motive for our acquisition of so much West African sea- 
frontage is intelligible, if not excusable. There is enormous and as 
yet almost undeveloped wealth or source of wealth in the interior of 
Africa, scraps and fragments of which have from time immemorial 
found their way down to the coast, there to be disposed of to the 
foreigners coming for it in ships. For a long time slaves were the 
chief staple, as they still are at many ports of Eastern Africa ; but 
since the slave trade was suppressed on this side of the continent 
there has been a growing traffic in other articles of commerce, some 
of them brought from the remote interior, though the larger part is 
the produce of the districts near the sea. The average exports of 
our West African possessions greatly exceed £1,500,000 a year in 
value, and the value of imports taken in lieu is only less by about a 
sixth. Nearly all of this business is done by English capitalists and 
speculators, who also carry on a large part of the trade with the French, 
German, and other settlements ; but there are manifest advantages in 
so much of it as can passing through channels controlled by the 
British Government and free from foreign interference. This is 
beneficial to the English traders, and by no means obnoxious to the 
English authorities. With the exception of Sierra Leone, our four 
West African colonies are amply self-supporting, and between them 
they provide occupation for four governors or administrators with 
salaries amounting to £9,000 a year, besides scores of other officials, 
who cost or spend altogether more than £200,000 a year. If the 
holding of these colonies adds no political strength to the British 
Empire, it counts for something as regards what is called prestige, 
and it is a source of considerable profit to many British subjects. 

On these accounts, and on others, few would be rash enough to 
propose the abandonment, or anything but the wise and honest 
development, of our West African possessions, however unwisely or 
dishonestly some of them, or some portions of them, may have been 
acquired. But there should be no question as to the propriety of 
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putting them to the best use that can be. I venture to think that 
here we fail grievously. 

We English often boast of our superiority over the French and 
all other modern nations as colonisers and administrators of savage 
countries brought within reach of civilisation. About that superiority, 
as a rule, there may be no doubt ; but West Africa appears to fur- 
nish some exceptions to the rule. We take credit to ourselves for 
having during the past generation or so greatly increased the extent 
of sea-frontage under our dominion, and for having here and there, 
especially at the Gold Coast, obtained a little footing on the way te 
the interior; and we now and then blame ourselves for having 
allowed Germany to gain other sea-frontage, as at the Cameroons, 
and France to encroach on our Gambia settlement. Whatever may 
be the importance of sea-frontages, however, and if they are rightly 
managed it is real, they are only valuable as means of inland communi- 
cation for trading purposes. In that respect they afford or should afford 
us rare opportunities, which opportunities we most culpably neglect. 
We confine our energies almost exclusively—with one exception to 
be noticed presently—to bullying the coast tribes, whom we have 
contrived to overawe, and their near neighbours with whom we do 
nothing but quarrel ; and we leave the inland races, with whom we 
might establish a far more dignified and profitable trade than we now 
carry on at the coast, for others—and, as it happens, chiefly the 
French—to deal with. 

The vast table-lands south of the desert of Sahara, favoured with 
a genial climate, fertile soil, and in many parts, it is supposed, 
enormous wealth, are occupied by millions of stalwart people, now 
in a very low stage of civilisation, but capable of great intellectual 
and moral advancement, and in every respect superior to the Fantis 
and others near the coast with whom we have most to do, and their 
Ashanti and other neighbours who occupy the intermediate slopes. 
These people—the Foulahs, Mandengans, and others—are, with 
their kinsmen stretching out to the east and the south, the natural 
owners of Central Africa, and, to become worthy of their inheritance, 
they wait for nothing but such guidance as enlightened Europeans 
can give them. Their capacity for advancement is shown by the 
fact that they readily yielded to the wonderful tide of Moslemism 
which swept across the continent during the last century, and that 
they have gained much by it. The creed of the Koran, begetting a 
desire for political aggrandisement as a concomitant of the religious 
enthusiasm it first evoked, may have had some bad influences along 
with the good ; but it has raised its devotees from the ignorance and 
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apathy, tempered by petulance and reckless savagery, which charac- 
terise the races debased by. fetichism. These Moslem negroids, 
differing widely among themselves, yet akin, are grouped into power- 
ful kingdoms—that of Sokoto being about as large as Spain, and 
that of Bornu as large as England—and they congregate in spacious 
towns, of which some are said to contain more than 100,000 inhabitants 
apiece. They are most vigorous on both sides of the Middle Niger, 
but they are spread all over the West African interior, and hold the 
watersheds of the Senegal, the Gambia, and the other rivers which 
are the natural channels of commerce. It is for them that a con- 
siderable part of the wares sent from Europe to the coast towns is 
destined, and the market might be enlarged without limit, they giving 
in return the grains and textiles and other produce of which as yet 
they only draw from the prolific soil such small quantities as they 
need for themselves. And there is other produce in abundance. It 
was not without reason that one portion of the West African sea- 
frontage was called the Gold Coast, another the Ivory Coast, and so 
on. The supply of ivory may diminish as the growth of human 
population leaves but little room for elephants ; but the goldfields 
in this region, from which thus far only alluvial pickings have been 
obtained, are reckoned the richest in the world, richer than the 
underground treasure-heaps of South Africa or Australia or Cali- 
fornia. Among these people it is not to be expected or desired that 
Englishmen or other Europeans should settle in great numbers as 
colonists, or that they should in any way dispossess the native owners 
of the land ; but there is ample room for honest pioneers of trade 
and industrial enterprise, and a few years of honest pioneering— 
other things connected therewith being also done honestly—could 
not fail to add enormously to the commercial importance of our 
West African possessions, and in so doing to yield immense econo- 
mic benefits to England, and to exert civilising influences of priceless 
value on the natives. 

A little in this direction is being attempted as regards one part of 
the field that lies open, but not, it is to be feared, very worthily or with 
great promise of success from a philanthropic standpoint, by the 
Royal Niger Company, which was in 1886 developed out of the 
National AfricanCompany. For the rest, we are more than neglect- 
ing our opportunities, and are encouraging the French to seize those 
opportunities and to use them to our detriment. We have con- 
tracted the sea-frontage of the French in West Africa ; but we have 
left them, as we could not help doing, their Senegal province and 
much else ; and this province has been made the formidable base of 
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operations, not so much military as diplomatic, all along the valley 
of the Senegal River and far beyond it. In 1854 the Foulahs nearly 
expelled the French from the province ; but General Faidherbe drove 
them back, and ever since his successors in the Senegal government 
have been advancing into the African interior with a steadiness and 
a shrewdness that put to shame all our own little wars further south, 
not excepting General Wolseley’s valiant or vainglorious crusade in 
Ashanti. They have built roads, and even a strip of railway, far 
inland. They have made treaties, and have seen that they are kept. 
They have acquired trading rights—of which as yet only partial use has 
been made, but they exist—with all the great and little chiefs south of 
the Senegal and on to the Upper Niger. Ofa fresh treaty with Samadu, 
“the West African Mahdi,” whose territory stretches down almost to 
the frontiers of Sierra Leone, we heard only a few weeks ago. As 
things tend at present, the French threaten to enlarge their influence 
and authority until they have entirely hedged round the straggling 
English settlements on the coast, and have effectually barred those 
settlements from any direct intercourse with the powerful nations of 
the interior. 

Compare with that policy the policy, if it deserves to be so desig- 
nated, which is pursued by the administrators of our own West 
African possessions. The sole value of these possessions to us, 
as I have said, depends on the use we can make of them for trading 
purposes, unless we choose to join therewith philanthropic schemes 
for the benefit of the natives. In any case, self-interest should 
prompt us to make friends, not enemies, of the natives. The blacks 
collected in the towns we have established settle there for their own 
advantage, but their presence can be and should be as advantageous 
to us as to them. For the most part they are traders, able to live in 
places that are fever-dens to Europeans, familiar with the country, its 
races and their languages, and indispensable, as their agents or cus- 
tomers, to the few white men who seek to benefit themselves by their 
dealings with the people. The assistance of the black residents in 
Bathurst, Freetown, Accra and the other ports is, indeed, so necessary 
to the whites that they are able to secure something like fair treat- 
ment, and many of them, especially those who are in the Government 
service as policemen and the like, are only too willing to promote 
their own comfort by taking sides against their fellow-countrymen. 
It is these fellow-countrymen who suffer most, or who gain least, by 
our relations with them, and whose misfortunes—of our causing— 
rebound on ourselves. 

That the qualities.and capacities of the West African negroes are 
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much maligned should be apparent from the fact that, under proper 
guidance, they are able to become skilful doctors, learned lawyers, 
heroic missionaries, and honest traders—to acquit themselves worthily 
in almost any condition of civilised life and intellectual and moral 
activity that their circumstances allow them to aspire to. But those 
with whom we chiefly come in contact are in most respects inferior to 
their kinsmen inland, and it is mainly through European influences 
that they are so. Their forefathers were for centuries the sport and 
prey of slave-dealers, who not merely bought or stole millions to 
be used as chattels on the other side of the Atlantic, but who did all 
that was possible to debase the millions they left behind. It is with 
these black people, encouraged through generations in treachery, 
cruelty, and every sort of vice and crime by whites who called them- 
selves Christians, that our traders and officials on the West Coast of 
Africa have to deal. It may be right—for their benefit as well as for 
ours—that we should continue to deal with them, following now better 
ways than heretofore ; but we must not expect too much from them, 
and we must adapt ourselves to or make allowances for their institu- 
tions until by slow degrees and zealous efforts we have reformed them. 

There is strange misapprehension, not merely in England, but 
among Englishmen on the spot, as tothe social and political arrange- 
ments of the natives near the West African Coast on whom we depend 
for trade both with them and with others in the interior. Split up into 
hundreds of tribes or factions, some closely allied, others widely 
different in temperament and habits, physique and language, they are 
an unorganised aggregation of separate units, each governed on almost 
feudal methods by its own chief or king, while in some respects re- 
sembling the communes of the Old World and of the East. They 
have venerable traditions of trade as well as of fighting, and their 
rule of commerce has always been that any commodities intended for 
long transit shall be bought and sold or bartered anew as they pass 
beyond the limits of each tribe, or that a toll shall be paid for the use 
of the roads belonging to each tribe if they are conveyed by the same 
carriers over the whole route. It is by these processes that nearly 
all our trade with the natives is conducted, and so it must continue 
if it is to prosper, unless by gradual and equitable stages we can 
introduce some better arrangements, more in harmony with European 
methods and free-trade notions. The negroes are shrewd men of 
business in their own way, no more grasping than it is their interest 
to be, and they show themselves willing to modify and improve upon 
their time-honoured customs whenever the change is shown to be 
reasonable. But they object to being bullied, and it is by bullying, 
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in the erroneously supposed interests of trade, that we provoke all 
our little wars with them, except those that are caused by sheer 
bloodthirstiness and wanton love of sport. These little wars are so 
frequent and so contemptible that scarcely any attention whatever is 
paid to them by people in England ; but they and the circumstances 
that lead to them—bringing dishonour on the English name and tend- 
ing to wreck all the objects we profess to aim at in keeping up our West 
African possessions—deserve both notice and severe condemnation. 
This I trust will appear from brief mention of a few quite recent 
occurrences. 

At the end of last July a Mr.—or as he is generally called 
without warrant “Captain”—Copland Crawford was after a prolonged 
trial sentenced at Sierra Leone to twelve months’ imprisonment for 
having caused one of his black servants to be flogged to death, he 
being then in charge of the Sulymah district. This Mr. Crawford 
had in the previous September, on his own responsibility, made a 
small excursion beyond the limits of his district and of the British 
authority he represented, in order to reprimand one of the indepen- 
dent native chiefs, Mackiah by name, who had given offence by 
blocking the trade route into the interior. ‘The only way to renew 
trade,” wrote Mr. Crawford to the Governor, by way of excuse for 
what he had done and of suggestion as to what he would like to do, 
“is to smash, once for all, Mackiah” and another chief whom he 
named. He was reproved for his rashness, but he was allowed to 
continue it, and in November to march out at the head ofa tiny army 
of seventeen policemen with the intention of “smashing” Mackiah. 
In December he was able to boast that he and his own force 
had slaughtered 131 of Mackiah’s “‘war-boys,” and that he knew 
not how many more had been killed by the rival chiefs, the 
principal being Gbanna Gombo, who had eagerly rallied to his 
assistance. Mackiah, as was to be expected, prepared to retaliate, 
and he assumed such a threatening attitude that Mr. Crawford was 
supplied with additional police, raising his army to seventy. With this 
force, and still aided by Gbanna Gombo’s “ war-boys,” Mr. Crawford 
attacked Mackiah, whom he soon put to flight, and as the victors were 
only able to slay about eighty-five of the enemy, their stronghold and 
another town were burnt to the ground. That was done in January, 
and in due course, though not till. the end of April, Mackiah was 
captured and lodged in Freetown gaol. A few days after the heroic 
exploits of January, however, Gbanna Gombo, who had assisted in 
them, chose to indulge in a little warfare on his own account. 
For looting a town.in the neighbourhood, he was arrested on 
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January 17, and sent at once for imprisonment at Freetown ; but when 
he reached that place he was found to be dying from the barbarous 
torture to which he had been subjected by his English captors in 
causing him to be tied up with ropes and so kept during the four 
days occupied in his conveyance to the capital. 

All the details of these proceedings, or rather such of them as 
the authorities have thought it prudent to disclose, and many more 
than I have related, may be read in the latest Sierra Leone Blue- 
book. They furnish an example of the way in which, attempting 
or pretending to rule the blacks on the West African Coast for 
their own good and for the benefit of trade, and allowing such 
representatives of the British Crown as Mr. Crawford to make war 
upon them, and to slaughter them at will, we disgrace ourselves, 
add to the degradation of the natives whom we might be expected 
to do something to civilise, and cripple the trade which is the main 
reason or excuse for our having anything to do with this part of the 
country. 

An uglier example may be drawn from the latest Gold Coast 
Blue-book, which is chiefly made up of the record of two expeditions 
from Cape Coast Castle for the punishment of the Tavieves, a small 
tribe of about 2,000 in the Krepi district, at the extreme east of the 
Gold Coast Protectorate, and on the route between the port of 
Quitta and Dahomey. “The Tavieve people,” it was officially 
stated in April, 1888, “‘are reputed to be the most turbulent and 
quarrelsome in the whole of Krepi, and are given to blocking 
the trade roads from the interior to the sea-coast.” Therefore, 
Assistant-Inspector Dalrymple, of the Gold Coast Constabulary, was 
sent up to expostulate with the Tavieves, but ordered “not to take 
offensive measures under any circumstances.” He straightway pro- 
ceeded to “take offensive measures.” In a scuffle with the Tavieves 
he was shot down ; and though the Governor reported that his death 
was due to his own fault, it was considered necessary to retaliate 
with “a full display of the force of the colony.” Assistant-Inspector ~ 
Akers and 259 Houssa and Fanti police were employed to this end, 
and Mr. Akers obtained the help of 3,000 of the other Krepis, who 
were glad of an opportunity of demolishing the Tavieves. With this 
overwhelming force he surprised the Tavieves one night in June, and, 
having driven them out of their villages and seized all their food, he 
spent the next six days in hunting and shooting them down. “So 
far as I have been able to ascertain,” according to his own report, 
“about 500 or 600 of the Tavieve men have been killed, and about 
200 women and children have died of exposure and starvation, or 
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been accidentally shot during the fighting.” In the week’s dattue two 
of his policemen and twenty of his allies were killed. For this 
massacre Mr. Akers was complimented and promoted, and his police 
and allies were rewarded. ‘While I deplore the great loss of life,” 
our Secretary of State for the Colonies wrote in September, after he 
had been fully informed as to the facts, ‘I am satisfied that the 
measures adopted have not been more than the circumstances 
required.” 

Almost more disgraceful than this episode was the sequel to it ; 
but our information as to the latter is obtained from unofficial 
sources, and I confine myself to the evidence of the Blue-book con- 
cerning the way in which, as demonstrated in this example, our 
colonial authorities aim at developing trade and controlling the 
natives with whom they have dealings by shooting down all who 
offend them, and rewarding any reckless underling who finds amuse- 
ment in bullying and killing, and who is not himself killed in the 
process. 

Yet one other example must be adduced from the newest field of 
our West African enterprise—the protectorate lately set up at the 
mouths of the Niger and over the swamps and valleys through which 
it approaches the sea. Long before our Government had anything 
to do with this region, though private traders as well as travellers and 
missionaries had gone there and established friendly relations with 
the natives, the chief potentate thereabouts had been King Ja-Ja of 
Opobo. Originally a slave in Bonny, he had shown talents that 
enabled him to buy his freedom, and he had steadily advanced his 
fortunes until he became the most successful trader in those parts. 
According to the West African custom, where every chief is a 
trader and the most prosperous trader is accepted by his neighbours 
as their president or king, Ja-Ja was for twenty years the ruler over a 
wide sweep of country round Opobo. Trade flourished, with equal 
profit to the natives and to the British merchants who dealt with 
them. Missionaries were welcomed, and a large part of the popula- 
tion was converted to Christianity—in a rough form, it is true, but real 
as far as it went. King Ja-Ja was recognised and honoured even by 
Downing Street, and important treaties were made with him as the 
representative of a great trading community and of the interior chiefs 
and tribes who supplied its market. At length, about six years ago, 
a quarrel arose between him and Mr. Hewitt, our Consul at Old 
Calabar, and in the progress of the quarrel it is quite clear that 
Ja-Ja did not comport himself with the meekness, or even with the 
perfect good faith, expected by Englishmen from all of the “ inferior 
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races” on whom they force themselves. King Ja-Ja was found 
more and more obstinate and resentful as Consul Hewitt became 
more and more tyrannical. No open rupture might have occurred, 
however, had not Consul Hewitt taken a holiday in the summer of 
1887, and left Vice-Consul Johnston in charge. Mr. Johnston, 
acting on behalf of five British firms with whom he had friendly 
relations, promptly resolved to use his temporary authority in break- 
ing down a system that had been in existence with King Ja-Ja for 
more than a quarter of a century, and was supported by long prece- 
dent, and substituting for it a system that was doubtless preferable in 
theory, but could not be suddenly enforced without gross injustice. 
His animus is clearly shown in one long sentence of a letter that he 
addressed to Lord Salisbury on August 1, 1887. “When I think,” 
he wrote, “of the thousands of pounds which the five British firms 
have spent in perfecting their arrangement for penetrating to the 
only part of this country which is worth exploitation, a land where 
they might hope to enjoy good health, and where the products for 
which they came to trade are produced ; and when I reflect that in 
attaining this object all the obstacles that are placed in their way 
come from a grasping, ruthless, overbearing ex-slave whom adventi- 
tious circumstances have surrounded with a frestige and importance 
he does not merit ; I can understand the complaints that the mer- 
chants make of the lukewarm way in which the British Government 
supports British traders who are no longer content to sit down on 
the unhealthy fringe of swampy coast, and trade in a peddling way 
through middlemen, but who desire to plant their establishments in 
the rich interior and avoid the tax on the produce which the middle- 
men have hitherto imposed.” Acting-Consul Johnston had his way. 
He arrested King Ja-Ja in September, and sent him from Opobo to 
Accra, where he was put through a form of trial in November, and 
sentenced to five years’ detention in the island of St. Vincent, where 
he is now a prisoner. In February, 1888, Mr. Johnston reported that 
“ the state of affairs in Opobo” was “most encouraging.” But ever 
since King Ja-Ja’s deportation the trade of the district has been in 
the greatest disorder, and the natives, whose good-will is essential to 
the maintenance of trade on the only conditions possible at present, 
are in as near an approach to rebellion as they dare be without risk 
to their lives. 

The examples I have quoted from recently published official 
documents are not exceptional. They fairly illustrate, in various 
aspects, the modes in which, holding a straggling series of forts and 
ports, river-mouths, and administrative stations on the West African 
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Coast, we pursue a steady or variable course of harrying and bullying 
towards the blacks, with frequent interludes of wanton killing. Our 
sole purpose in holding that coast-line, and the sole excuse or 
pretence for our tyranny and slaughter, is the advancement of trade. 
We do contrive to carry on a tolerably profitable trade, to the value 
in imports and exports of about 43,000,000 a year. But in doing 
that, by the methods we adopt, we are spoiling the chances of de- 
veloping a trade that might be ten times, or perhaps even a hundred 
times, as large. 

The wisest and most commendable policy that has as yet taken 
practical shape in West Africa under English management is that 
entered upon by the Royal Niger Company, which already has more 
than 150 “factories” scattered along the banks of the Niger and its 
great tributary the Binué, and reaching four or ‘five hundred miles 
inland. Grave complaints, however, are already being made as to 
the arbitrary and oppressive treatment of natives by the agents of 
this powerful monopoly—treatment tolerated if not prescribed by its 
managers at-home, and too much in keeping with the scornful dis- 
regard of:native rights and contempt for English principles of justice 
cynically displayed in the sentence I have quoted from Acting-Consul 
Johnston. If British trade is to make due progress in West Africa, 
to be either honourable or really successful, it must be conducted 
honestly, not after the fashion of filibusters. 

With one other remark I must conclude this paper. As our 
political relations with West Africa have grown up and are continued 
almost exclusively for commercial reasons, it appears to be utter folly 
for us to be for ever aiming at territorial aggression, and to be en- 
gaging, at the rate of at least two or three a year, in disgraceful little 
wars designed to browbeat the natives, but which fail to do that, and 
only succeed in enraging those who are not killed off in the futile 
operation. If instead of quarrelling with their chiefs and kings we 
contracted alliances with them, recognising their position and the 
rights of their subjects, and seeking no more from them than due 
observance of treaties made with them for their and our joint benefit, 
both they and we should gain. As Lord Brassey has said in his 
“Foreign Work and English Wages ”: “We cannot create a trade in 
Africa or New Guinea without first raising those countries in the scale 
of nations. We must co-operate with the native populations in the 
development of their resources, we must help them to accumulate 
wealth, or they cannot purchase our goods.” That statement strikes 
the key-note of such civilising work as it is possible for Englishmen 
to do in West Africa: H, R. FOX BOURNE, 
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SOME 
RECENT SCIENTIFIC ADVANCES. 


CIENTIFIC progress is in these days continuous, and it is distin- 
guished by ever accelerating rapidity. Experts would have little 
difficulty in pointing out, year by year, the steps that had been recently 
taken, and the direction in which farther advance was certain and near. 
Not every year, however, would they record such triumphs as the in- 
troduction of saccharin, vanillin, and cocaine, but none the less could 
they point to discoveries increasing the enjoyment of human life, 
diminishing the cost of living, and giving promise of still more rapid 
advance. Scientific discoveries are never made haphazard, though on 
nothing is the lay public less correctly informed. Were twenty useful 
chemical compounds submitted to a person not competent to judge 
of their properties, he would pass them by much as a labourer would 
fail to be struck by the finest passages of Dante and Shakespeare, and, 
for the same reason—inability to judge of their beauties and merits. 
Scientific discoveries are in these days, when the surface has been 
thoroughly explored, only within the reach of the highly trained inves- 
tigator, who energetically and laboriously examines everything put 
before him, and no one but he knows what great manipulative dex- 
terity and patient, untiring perseverance are required to overcome 
difficulties. Hundreds of able inquirers are working in every depart- 
ment of science, toiling, thinking, and experimenting ; but in most cases 
with no advance to record, finding that the discovery they would 
make eludes their grasp, much as the painter has often to turn to the 
wall, night after night, the canvas on which he has been vainly trying 
to portray features of heavenly beauty, but which he lacks the genius 
of a Raphael or a Lionardo da Vinci to call out from his inner con- 
sciousness. When a discovery is proclaimed of such a character 
as to captivate the imagination of mankind, and not one discovery 
in twenty possesses the easy comprehensibility and obvious utility 
enabling it to do that, it represents genius, patient research, and vast 
attainments which only a few trained investigators can appreciate. 
People exclaim, ‘“‘ What a wonderful discovery! What a lucky fellow!” 
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little understanding that he whose name then comes before them 
for the first time has for years shown indomitable perseverance and 
deserves the same; yes, and perhaps even greater fame than rewards 
the successful toiler in more popular walks. There is something 
exquisitely true and touching in the words of Dunsford in “ Friends 
in Council” to his young girl friend, “ Always honour a scholar, my 
dear; if for nothing else, for the untiring energy, the sleepless toil 
which it has cost him to acquire his scholarship.” And so, when we 
hear of some scientific advance we should never forget that it repre- 
sents the labour of years, and that the one successful candidate for 
public recognition is perhaps the only man who has come to the 
front among a hundred who have toiled to add to the sum of human 
knowledge, and who have seen summer fade into winter, and youth 
give place to age, in the fruitless attempt. I have been fortunate 
enough to see much of some of these ardent students of nature, and 
have known them live only to learn and discover ; perhaps for weeks 
sitting up all night in the untiring struggle to conquer the mysteries 
of nature, hoping in vain, yearning to inscribe their names on the long 
list of discoverers, and yet not unhappy in the midst of failure, for in 
the discharge of their self-appointed mission they found happiness. 

Sir Benjamin Brodie believed that observation, practice, and 
thought were the chiefest means of self-training in science, but he 
did not underrate the value of labour—patient, well directed, and 
continuous. On the day of his election as President of the Royal 
Society he remarked that he felt his happiness to be in a “life of 
exertion.” In my own case, with no aptitude for scientific pursuits, 
lacking the patient application and accurate observation indispen- 
sable to the successful student of nature, I sometimes envy the men 
who have the power so to apply themselves, and half wish that I had 
been differently constituted, so that I, too, might have rejoiced in 
chemical researches, or, like some of my friends, have found greater 
pleasure in dissecting a horse’s foot or a rat’s face than in studying 
the masterpieces of literature. 

Acquiring knowledge may at last become a positive passion, 
giving as keen a pleasure as a constant round of gay amusements to 
persons of different temperament and less lofty ambition. Yet it 
must not be forgotten that this is a practical world, one in which 
men and women have to live and die, so that it is indispensable that 
something fruitful should accompany the acquisition of learning. 
Professor Edward Freeman pours a perfect torrent of invective on 
the man who expects a substantial return from his labours, and 
who will not work ualess he can see that some good will result from 
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learning. Mr. Freeman contends that anyone, worthy to be called a 
scholar, will toil merely to acquire knowledge, and with no thought 
of future reward ; and yet it is obvious that were not some thought 
given to the uses of patient and long-continued study, thousands of 
men might degenerate—no other name is applicable to them—into 
bookworms, reading night and day, it is true, but not increasing the 
sum of human knowledge, not enriching and enlightening mankind, 
but all the while having to be maintained by the fruit of the labour 
of others. Surely the passion for knowledge as such may be carried 
too far, and amount to little more than a clever man’s hobby. Have 
we not heard of the scholar whose wife, at the point of death, sent 
him an urgent message to hasten to her side, “ Tell her,” he replied, 
when with some difficulty he had grasped, so great was his pre- 
occupation, the full drift of the message, “to wait a few minutes ”? 
Again came the imploring summons ; again the scholar pleaded for 
delay. And now he was informed that she was dead. He paused 
a moment, sighed, and resumed those studies, which had become 
dearer to him than life. There is, nevertheless, something inex- 
pressibly touching in the dying request of Lavoisier, that his death 
by the guillotine might be delayed a short time so that he could 
complete some interesting experiments, and something, under the 
circumstances, not altogether unnatural on the part of the Govern- 
ment, that “the Republic did not want chemists.” 

Perhaps the field which holds out the greatest promise is 
chemistry applied to the arts of life; one can see no limit to what 
may there be accomplished. Not only is there the promise of far 
more durable materials, stronger drugs, and cheaper chemicals, but 
above and beyond all, a prospect of such advances that food will be 
built up in the chemist’s laboratory, and inexhaustible supplies be 
poured into the market. Man has a tendency to multiply more 
rapidly than the means of subsistence; land can only produce a 
certain limited quantity of food, and that is so dependent on the 
seasons, the latitude, and the depredations of insect and vegetable 
pests, that the actual yield from a given acreage falls, under the most 
favourable conditions, far short of the theoretical return. It is con- 
ceivable that the pressure of population might tax wide areas and 
demand more food than they could be made to yield. We have 
nearly reached that limit in England ; two-thirds of our wheat, and 
perhaps close upon one-half of all the food consumed in this realm, 
is drawn from foreign lands. But supposing that chemical science 
should teach us how to build up compounds, with dietetic properties 
equal to those of wneat and with nothing offensive to the palate, 
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what a marvellous future might await the race, at last become inde- 
pendent of extraneous supplies! Many people will smile and will 
assure me that the manufacture of such food, should it ever be 
possible, will not be economical, and, therefore, not practically use- 
ful. But is there not continuous progress in practice and in theory? 
Machinery is being rapidly perfected, human labour economised, and 
the stored-up energy of the tides and rivers must before long be 
utilised. Let us calculate the energy that runs to waste in a single 
gale of wind, or in a single high tide off the coasts and in the rivers 
of our country. The stored-up energy of all the coal in all the coal- 
fields of all the world represents, in billions of foot tons, a mere 
fraction of the energy of the rivers of Europe, nay of England; and, 
while the richest coal mines are soon worked out, and coal demands 
immense labour for its transference from the bowels of the earth to 
the centres of industry, there is just as much energy in the tides and 
rivers to-day as there was a thousand years ago. The wind repre- 
sents an energy almost beyond the imagination to grasp. Ina single 
heavy three days’ gale the energy that could be extracted from ten 
thousand well-placed windmills transmuted into electro-motor power, 
and properly stored, would be worth untold millions and tens of 
millions of tons of coal. For motive power we shall not always 
look to our coal mines ; we shall utilise our rivers and estuaries, and 
come to regard a stiff gale as an inexhaustible source of material wealth. 

I can distinctly remember, when a little boy, watching a brilliant 
electric light over the offices of the Elkington Electro Plate Works, 
in Newhall Street, Birmingham, on the occasion of the Prince or 
Wales’s marriage. It was a marvellous achievement, and aroused 
general curiosity and attention. The wondering crowds looking at 
the dazzling light were a proof of this, but long after that time well- 
informed people contended that the electric current could never be 
transmitted any great distance for practical purposes, and would 
always be extravagantly expensive, while there was no possibility cf 
its being divided. It was only yesterday, as it were, that we saw the 
exhibitions at South Kensington magnificently lighted up by elec- 
tricity. The problem zs solved, the current can be transmitted vast 
distances, houses and streets can be easily and economically supplied 
with it ; nay, more, its cost is rapidly diminishing, and holders of 
gas shares cannot doubt that before long, in spite of better methods 
of preparing gas, the electric light will not only be the great illumi- 
nator in main thoroughfares, churches, public buildings, railway 
stations and ships, but that its economy over gas will be as pronounced 
as its superior lighting power. Marvellous progress has of late been 
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made in that branch of mechanical art, which has as its aim doing 
work by means of the electric current. Electricity, as every schoolboy 
knows, is no new discovery. Thales and his learned contemporaries 
wondered when they saw a piece of amber or e/ek¢ron, when vigor- 
ously rubbed for a few minutes, attracting light bodies; but two 
thousand years later Dr. Gilbert, Queen Elizabeth’s great physician, 
had got little farther in practical results than the Greek sages. Con- 
jecture found an inexhaustible field in electricity, and Robert Boyle 
hazarded the explanation that an invisible glutinous substance came 
out of resins and glass, when friction was applied to them, and seized 
hold of light bodies within its reach, and carried them back with 
itself to the place from which it had started. Generations passed 
away, and the powers of electricity, as we are beginning to understand 
them, remained unknown, the subject continuing one more of curio- 
sity than practical utility. But the philosopher's toy of one age is, a 
generation later, the trusty servant of the world, and watching the 
movement of pith balls and bits of paper has given us the electric 
telegraph. The first practical step in the application of electrical force 
to remunerative mechanical ends was due to Michael Faraday in 1830, 
and yet it was a poor little thing after all—a mere pigmy effort com- 
pared with the giant results of our day. It amounted to no more than 
showing that a magnet could be made to produce an electrical current 
in a contiguous strand of copper wire. The important point in this 
experiment is that it is not the vertical magnet that produces, in the 
small suspended needle, the disturbance, but it is the movement 
of the vertical bar magnet that moves the suspended needle, which 
only swings when the bar magnet is dropped into the coil or taken 
out of it. The electrical current is not the cause of the movement, 
nor is it the primary source of that movement ; it is only the means 
of its transmission from the place where it originated to the place 
where it takes effect ; it-is a case of the conversion as well as of the 
transmission of force. The mechanical impulse is first transmuted 
into an electric current, and then, with more or less completeness, 
reconverted into mechanical effort, when the produced movement 
is set up: in other words, the muscular power of the operator’s arm, 
by which the bar magnet is lifted or dropped into the coil, is abso- 
lutely and essentially transformed into the propagation of an electrical 
effort : that is, into an electrical current along the wire ; it was, in 
short, Michael Faraday’s arm which moved the needle at the end of 
the wire. I need hardly remind the reader that an electrical current 
is only one form of energy; in other words, electricity is nothing 
more than one of the many forms of energy ; heat can be converted 
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into electricity, so can chemical action. This means that to get a 
large amount of electro-motive power available for mechanical pur- 
poses either coal must be burnt, or wind -used, or the energy of the 
tides and rivers economised and transmuted. But, before coal can 
be burnt, it must be worked, brought to the surface, and perhaps 
conveyed long distances, and then transmuted into electricity. Much 
of this costly labour would be saved if something cheaper, more 
abundant, and practically inexhaustible like the tides could be found, 
and it is to the tides that, when certain mechanical impediments are 
overcome, we shall look for our motive power. 

Professor Silvanus Thompson has pointed out that the con- 
struction of a few yards of embankment, in the neighbourhood of 
Bristol, probably he means in the Avon, would provide a tidal basin, 
with a rise and fall of twenty-three feet, which would suffice, turned 
to mechanical uses, to charge every year ten million Faure accumu- 
lators, and to raisé twenty billions of pounds one foot high. One- 
tenth of this energy would be sufficient for the permanent lighting of 
Bristol. He also calculates that one-fifth part of the tidal energy, 
now running to waste in the estuary of the Severn, near Bristol, 
where the rise and fall exceed twenty-three feet, would, transmuted 
into electricity, be enough to light every city and to turn every loom, 
spindle, and axle in the United Kingdom. Professor Perry, in some 
brilliant comments on certain of Professor Joule’s experiments, goes 
farther. He prophesies that we shall have great central stations, 
perhaps at the bottom of coal mines, where enormous steam engines 
will drive immense electrical machines. Along every street he 
believes wires will be laid, tapped into every house, much like gas 
pipes, and the current will pass through little electric machines to 
drive machinery, ventilate houses and rooms, replace stoves and fires, 
and work everything required in the household economy, from 
mangles, sewing machines, and barbers’ brushes, down to apple- 
parers ; and he adds that with properly constructed machines the 
energy of Niagara could be converted into electrical power, and be 
transmitted to New York, there to be used for everything to which 
human labour is applied, and to much for which human strength is 
inadequate. Sir Frederick Bramwell goes still farther : he prophesies 
that in less than fifty years the steam engine will be obsolete, and 
will be replaced by more powerful and convenient machines driven by 
electro-motor power ; and no one need think that this great engineer 
has let his imagination run away with him. His is not the baseless 
vision of a heated imagination. Are not engines, tramcars, and rail- 
ways successfully and economically worked by electricity ; only last 
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year Dr. Samuel Hyde, of Buxton House, Buxton, showed me a 
small engine at work, lighting the whole of the vast establishment of 
which he is the resident physician with a soft, soothing, but withal 
brilliant, electric light, while Faure’s accurnulators were being charged 
in large numbers for Sunday use by the surplus energy of the 
machine, which also worked an elevator. 

To come to another and not less interesting, though far less 
brilliant, part of the subject. What has not medicine done in our 
day for the good of mankind? Need we blush at any comparison 
between its achievements and those of other callings? How 
stupendous have been the results, direct and indirect, that have 
rewarded some apparently obscure or unimportant discovery? For 
centuries scientific students tried to find reliable and safe anzsthetics, 
and there is no doubt that for at least five hundred years some were 
known and occasionally used. But it has only been in our day that 
surgery and medicine have been revolutionised by the introduction 
and, still more important, by the constant resort to chloroform 
and other members of that class. Did the pioneers in the intro- 
duction of chloroform even dimly foreshadow the result of their 
labours? Impossible! nor have we yet grasped all that it will 
enable us to accomplish. Chloroform is one of the most extra- 
ordinary of the many blessings that have distinguished this age ; it 
may even dispute the palm with electricity and the steam engine as 
the greatest advance of modern times. It has done more for the 
relief of suffering than anything else ; it has rendered rapid surgical 
advance possible, and opened a vista of which the keenest vision 
cannot see the end ; it has removed the dread of operations, nay, it 
has enabled hundreds of thousands, millions rather, of sufferers to 
face operations that, without its beneficent help, would have been 
impossible. Its dangers are altogether beneath notice when fairly 
weighed in the balance. Surgeon McGuire, of Stonewall Jackson’s 
army, gave it 28,000 times without a death; Dr. Chisholm over 
10,000 times with equal good fortune; and the French surgeons in 
the Crimea administered it 20,000 times without a single accident. 
The gigantic strides which abdominal surgery has made at the hands 
of Mr. Lawson Tait, and other operators of genius, and which Mr. 
Greig Smith, of Bristol, has so brilliantly described in his great and 
scholarly work on Abdominal Surgery, are the outcome of its intro- 
duction. It may have terminated a few hundred lives prematurely, 
but it has prolonged millions. A generation that has seen chloroform 
and cocaine introduced into common use need not complain that it 
has not borne its full share in alleviating human suffering. 
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Let me say something about the natural history of cocaine, that 
invaluable drug which, with meteor-like rapidity, has come into 
common use. It has the singular property of deadening mucous 
membranes, so that operations on the eye can be carried out without 
the necessity of bringing the whole system under the influence of 
an anzesthetic, as was necessary when chloroform and other members 
of that class were alone available. A strong solution of cocaine is 
applied to the mucous surface, and in a few minutes sensibility is 
temporarily gone, and the most serious operations are practicable. 
Patients have repeatedly assured me that they have not felt anything, 
and that they did not experience any discomfort even in long and 
tedious operations. Cocaine is also a valuable drug for internal 
administration, and, apart from operations, is most soothing to the 
surface of an inflamed eye; indeed, it saves many an eye that would 
otherwise be doomed. My old school-fellow and fellow-student, 
Professor Priestley Smith, of Birmingham, considers that the most 
striking advance in ophthalmic surgery in modern times has been the 
introduction into practice, by Kohller, of Vienna, of this elegant pre- 
paration. But this drug, though it has only just come into use, and 
though four years ago it was totally unknown to the general public 
by name, and to the medical profession as a therapeutic agent, is one 
of great antiquity, and was familiar enough by repute to the student 
of foreign lands and nations. When the Spaniards first landed in 
South America they found the natives of the tropical valleys of the 
Eastern Andes, or rather of Bolivia, Peru, and Brazil, chewing the 
leaves of a plant, now scientifically called Erythroxylon coca, the 
latter being a corruption of “ khoka,” which, in the Aymara language, 
means ¢he plant. Not only did the Indians chew it rolled into a 
ball and called “acullico,” but with every fresh supply they put into 
their mouths a little unslaked lime on the end of a bit of wood, which, 
after being moistened, they dipped into a lime flask. The Indian of 
America is a strange compound of melancholy and fortitude. He 
vanishes before the white man, though generally displaying con- 
spicuous courage and determination in the conflict. He delights in 
dreamy contemplation, and to this nay be ascribed his passion for 
tobacco and coca, to both of which he is peculiarly addicted. It is 
the custom to give the workpeople of the districts where coca is 
cultivated a few moments’ rest, while they chew their favourite nar- 
cotic, to the enjoyment of which absolute repose and absence of 
preoccupation are essential. In this way the Indian gets through an 
ounce or an ounce and a half of coca leaves in twenty-four hours. 
The time given to the consumption of coca is called “chaccar,” and 
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employers of labour find it worth their while to allow workpeople to 
have this enjoyment at stated periods. Von Tschudi, speaking of the 
Indians of the Peruvian Andes, and his description applies to all 
ramifications of the Red-skin race, remarks that in their domestic 
relations they are unsocial and gloomy ; husband, wife, and children 
live together with little appearance of warm affection; children 
approach their seniors with curious timidity, and whole days 
sometimes pass without the interchange of a word of kindness 
between them. When not engaged in out-door work, the South 
American Indian sits gloomily in his hut, chewing coca, and 
brooding in silence over reflections that seem to offer little 
that is cheering. It has been asserted that coca diminishes the need 
for food, and increases the power of surmounting great heights, and 
I remember reading, several years ago, some excellent papers by the 
late Sir Robert Christison of Edinburgh, on this subject, in which he 
powerfully described the marvellous improvement in his own power 
of breathing, in ascending lofty hills, whilst he chewed coca leaves. 
Coca, therefore, is not a new thing, except as regards its introduction, 
or rather, that of its active principle—the hydrochlorate of cocaine— 
into the armoury of the modern scientific surgeon. But its proper- 
ties were such that when once recognised it could not be long before 
it came into common use for medical purposes. At first the ex- 
orbitant price of the alkaloid repelled medical practitioners, as much 
as four shillings a grain being asked and paid—in other words, nearly 
£100 per ounce. That soon fell to halfthe price, then to threepence 
the grain, and now it can be got at less than £2 per ounce, and no 
doubt will become still cheaper when more extensively cultivated for 
the European market. The history of coca is that of many other 
drugs—known at first to few, and confined to limited areas, then 
described more or less intelligently by some learned inquirer, and after 
a time introduced into all parts of the world, and, finally, when applied 
to legitimate uses, adding to the conveniences and pleasures of life, 
and becoming instead of a curiosity the prized possession of millions. 

Saccharin is another marvel of the age and will bear description 
here. In Sir Henry Roscoe’s masterly review of chemistry at Man- 
chester, in 1887, a passage that struck many of his readers and hearers 
with surprise was the one in which he spoke of saccharin, that curious 
agent, 300 times as sweet as ordinary cane sugar. Most people 
knew that the progress of chemical science had of late been rapid 
beyond precedent, and that coal-tar had been a mine from which the 
chemist had extracted dyes, scents, and flavours, that had almost re- 
volutionised the arts, and which had enormously increased the 
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elegancies and comforts of life ; but few were aware that the ardent 
chemist could almost see a time when many valuable adjuncts to 
human food would actually be built up in the laboratory, in any 
quantity required. There isa great difference between analysing a 
food and building it up from its very foundation, and, while everyone 
knew that the chemist could take to pieces most foods in common 
use and find out their component parts, it was not commonly known 
that it was becoming possible to take the different ingredients, put 
them together, and manufacture in the laboratory something indis- 
tinguishable from the finished product of nature’s own providing. 
The triumphs of analytical chemistry were complete before those ot 
synthetical chemistry filled the eager student of science with hope, 
and here it is that the greatest and most brilliant promise seems 
awaiting him. Hardly any limit can be seen to what chemistry may 
do, and a young man of real genius and fixity of purpose, who wanted 
a field vast enough for all his energies and fcr the longest life, would 
find none comparable with chemical science: labour cannot be 
wasted there. A man may immortalise himself by carefully examining 
what other people throw away, and nothing is so insignificant and 
familiar that a careful examination of it may not lead to great dis- 
coveries pregnant with wonders. Every year fresh plants are brought 
to England, and fresh fruits and vegetable products are made known, 
and it requires no very deep insight into what has been done, and 
into what is taking place, to justify the assertion that before the 
present century has run its course chemistry will have enriched the 
world with products that for usefulness, potency, and cheapness, will 
transcend nearly everything that is at present within the reach and 
at the command of man. 

The chemist has long possessed chemical agents whose potency 
oppresses the mind ; for instance, one grain of the ammoniacal 
hypo-sulphite of silver makes 32,000 grains of water intensely sweet, 
while one grain of strychnine makes one pint of water bitter; but the 
sweetening properties of this silver salt were a scientific fact of little 
use in practical life. Some years ago, however, Dr. Fahlberg, as the 
fruit of eight years’ incessant work, succeeded in converting saccha- 
rin, a singular derivative of coal-tar, wholly unconnected with the 
silver salt named above, from a laboratory curiosity into a commercial 
product, and perhaps Sir Henry Roscoe, one of the most competent 
judges in the world, did not go too far when he called saccharin 
“ the most remarkable of all the marvellous products of the coal-tar 
industry.” 

Saccharin has been attracting the attention of medical men, and 
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according to the medical papers, which are, however, always rather 
sanguine, will be invaluable in covering the nauseous and loath- 
some taste of some of those powerful new medicines with which 
science has enriched the pharmacopceia, and which, although useful 
beyond all expectation, are sometimes most unpalatable, or, like 
cascara sagrada, so nauseous that many sufferers bear the ills they 
know rather than face the still more unpleasant evil of being half 
poisoned by the foul smelling and disgusting remedy. 

I shall not attempt to describe the steps in the manufacture of 
saccharin, nor shall I perplex myself and my readers with a page or 
two of chemical symbols, which another advance in chemistry may 
cause to be abandoned. Suffice it that saccharin, or benzoyl sul- 
phonic imide, is a white amorphous powder, which under the micro- 
scope is found to have a distinct crystalline appearance. It is intensely 
sweet, although when tasted in its pure form not so overpoweringly so 
as one would expect from descriptions. This is disappointing, but the 
discoverer stated at Manchester at the British Association gathering, 
and his explanation is reasonable, that the intensity of the sweet 
flavour gives rise to so powerful an action on the nerves of taste as 
to deaden them, in the same manner as too strong a light dazzles 
instead of assisting vision. Saccharin is an essence which, to be of 
practical value, must be freely diluted, and in this respect it is analo- 
gous to vanillin, another of the recently discovered derivatives of 
coal-tar, which is superseding the familiar natural vegetable product, 
vanilla, as a flavouring material. 

In cold water saccharin is only slightly soluble ; in water of the ° 
temperature of 120° F, it is only moderately soluble; while even 
in boiling water it does not perfectly dissolve ; but when the solution 
is neutralised, and carbonate of soda or carbonate of potash is added, 
solubility is greatly increased. When saccharin is added toa solution 
of carbonate of potash, or of carbonate of soda, carbonic acid is 
given off, and a compound of soda or potash salts with saccharin is 
formed. ‘These salts are nearly as sweet as saccharin, and as they are 
freely soluble are far more convenient. One saccharin tabloid, the 
form in which this potent agent is often taken, is fairly equivalent to 
a lump of white sugar. I find that it is better to put the tabloid 
into the cup, and then add the hot coffee or tea, and finally the milk. 

Alcohol, which dissolves so many substances on which water alone 
hardly acts, also takes up saccharin, and the manufacturer of pure 
unadulterated sweet wines, cordials and liquors, will soon include it in 
his armoury. Mosso has investigated the subject, and finds that one 
gallon of a ten per cent. mixture of alcohol and water dissolves 378°7 
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grains of saccharin ; one gallon of a forty per cent. mixture takes up 
1391°6grains ; one of eighty percent.holds 2250°5 ; while absolute alcohol 
only suspends 2118°g grains. The reader will notice that an eighty per 
cent. mixture of alcohol and water takes up the largest amount, and 
it is often curious that the strongest solvent, as at first sight it appears, 
is less effective than a weaker form of the same solvent. Saccharin is 
also abundantly soluble in warm glycerine; at a temperature of 224° F. 
it melts, and is then partially decomposed and gives off a charac- 
teristic odour. Professor Stutzer, of Bonn, tells us that one grain of 
saccharin distinctly sweetens 70,000 grains of pure distilled water. 
Saccharin is not a fermentable sugar, and is coming into common 
use in the treatment of many diseases, and is used in many cases in 
which the palate craves for sweets, but in which ordinary cane sugar 
cannot without danger be permitted. There is no doubt that it will, 
to some extent, enter into formidable competition with cane sugar, 
especially in making confectionery and preserves; and sweetmeats are 
being prepared that, while as palatable as those we are accustomed 
to, are less objectionable. But I must pause, leaving much unsaid 
that is claimed for saccharin—that truly marvellous product of modern 
chemistry. 

A department in which much remained to be done was the-pre- 
paration of drugs in such forms that they could be taken without great 
discomfort, and of late years there has been wonderful advance in 
the preparation of palatable medicines. Pleasant and palatable medi- 
cines! the reader will exclaim in surprise. What next? Medicines 
are associated with everything that is distasteful—a smooth-faced, 
oily-tongued, cat-like creature, yclept a doctor, gliding in to look at 
our tongue, feel our pulse, and persuade us to do what he wants, as 
though, forsooth ! we were not more competent than he to look after 
ourselves ; and then sending us bottles of medicines, which, as soon 
as the cork is removed, scent the room with the evil smells of Capua 
and Cologne. This at least is what people say when they are well ; 
but illness changes their tone, and who then so welcome, so kind, as the 
once derided doctor? But pleasant medicines indeed! when were 
two werds less closely connected? Medicines sometimes are nice, 
though—in the shape of homceopathic globules that have stood a few 
hours in a room filled with bottled up drugs, just to give them a faint, 
far away suspicion of containing one part in fifty millions of bella- 
donna, or veratria, or atropine, though to get any good you must 
swallow the contents of hundreds of tiny bottles. And yet, let me 
assure the reader that medicines, and powerful ones, too—no sugar- 
coated pilules, no make believes, but real, honest, strong medicines— 
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are to be got, which are not only palatable, but actually pleasant. 
Illness is robbed of half its terrors, and that much-tried person the 
doctor, the sport of every breeze, not even his own best friend can 
approach without sending a shudder through us. Scientific research 
has done it, and the advance of the medical art has been made easier 
and surer. Let me explain how this has come about. Suppose that a 
minute quantity of a perfectly pure drug were subjected to pressure, 
and given a shape similar to a small seed; it could then be laid on 
the tongue, and swallowed, and hardly be tasted, and what a comfort 
that would be, although the gastric juice would act on it as freely 
as saliva on sugar! Who first thought of using the pure drug in its 
simplest form and smallest bulk, and compressing it, I do not 
know, but not many years ago the medical world was startled by the 
appearance of tiny bottles, somewhat larger than those of homceo- 
pathists, containing small round discs of pretty appearance, and 
about half the size of a threepenny piece, but somewhat thicker. On 
the bottles was seen something like this, “Tabloids of Compressed 
Sulphate of Quinine,” or of “ Saccharin,” or “Cocaine,” or ‘‘ Chlorate 
of Potash.” First one doctor then another swallowed in bravado a 
dozen tabloids, and in a few hours they were rewarded by such twinges 
as convinced them that tabloids were something more than plain 
sugar. At last tabloids were seen in every good-class chemist’s shop, 
and the beautiful little bottles began to be met with in most houses, 
and we now learn that this form of administering drugs promises to 
become general. I am naturally sceptical, and turned up my nose 
at tabloids, and it would have taken the College of Physicians and 
the College of Surgeons, and a score of bishops to boot, to shake my 
unbelief. I had, however, been much impressed by Sir Henry 
Roscoe’s observations on saccharin, and was revolving the matter in 
my mind when my eye caught an advertisement of Burroughs, 
Wellcome, & Co.’s saccharin tabloids, one of which was equal to a 
lump of sugar. I knew that this eminent firm had done much to 
popularise tabloids, and I decided to write to them for a few saccharin 
samples. I subsequently learnt that it was they who had fitted out 
Stanley and other great explorers with their medical equipments. A 
courteous reply reached me, and a little bottle, small enough to go in 
the waistcoat pocket, and containing one hundred millet-seed-like 
white discs was sent me. I tried one, and was astonished: the 
tabloid was excellent, and Sir Henry Roscoe’s reputation for accu- 
racy more than vindicated. Then I induced friends to try them, 
and the result confirmed my conclusions, which have also been 
strengthened by my observations on many patients since. 
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Lest the reader should think I am allowing my enthusiasm to run 
away with me, and that my judgment is so warped as to be of no 
value, I venture to reproduce the following passage from the official 
report of Surgeon-General J. A. Marston, C.B., one of the most 
distinguished army surgeons of the day, at the International Medical 
Congress, at Washington in September, 1887. Dr. Marston says :— 
“These tabloids are not more expensive than the ordinary forms of 
administering medicines, as they can be made at a very small 
advance on the crude drug. They keep well in all climates, and are 
unaffected by heat or moisture. Specimens were examined which 
had been round the world in the steam-ship ‘Ceylon,’ and Mr. 
H. M. Stanley, in his work, ‘The Congo,’ vol. 2, pp. 325 and 327, 
refers to their value. I forward some samples of compressed forms 
of medicine now in use, which have been submitted to me by Messrs, 
Burroughs, Wellcome, & Co., Snow Hill, E.C.” How the same 
names keep reappearing ! but the history of compressed tabloids can 
no more be written without the introduction of this firm than can that 
of the Peninsular War without the constant mention of Wellington. 

Not knowing what they contained, my curiosity was stimulated 
but it did not enter into my head that tabloids consisted of nothing 
but pure, concentrated drugs. For some time I fancied that the active 
ingredient was mixed with starch, sugar, or I know not what. At last 
I wrote to one of the foremost firms for permission to inspect their 
works, and, although my name could hardly be known to the proprie- 
tors, I received permission, though contrary to trade rule, to do so, 
and in due course I was met by a representative of the firm. This 
gentleman showed me the whole place. I shail not pause to describe 
the exquisite cleanliness, the cheerfulness of the workpeople, and the 
extensive scale of the operations—that must be passed over, but to 
my astonishment I found innumerable presses at work preparing 
tabloids—saccharin, cocaine, chlorate of potash, borax, quinine, 
cascara sagrada, rhubarb and soda, nitrate of potash, carbonate of 
soda, and dozens more, indeed, in one list I have just counted sixty- 
nine sorts. No sugar, starch, gum, glue, oil, or other foreign ingredi- 
ents are added, only the pure drug and nothing besides ; and inquiries 
have satisfied me that the purity of the drugs is above question. My 
able conductor assured me that wherever good drugs could be found 
they were bought ; some were of English preparation, others came 
from Germany, others again from America: never mind cost or dis- 
tance, the best drug is the only one used, and, as a result, tabloids are 
superseding the more nauseous drugs, which used to make us ill and 
cause us to turn our youthful face to the wall and weep. Probably 
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almost every complaint could be treated with tabloids ; indeed, I will 
go farther and assert that every disease can be successfully combated 
by their help, and I have no doubt, though I have not inquired, that 
tabloids could be inexpensively made up according to any formula ap- 
proved by the whim or ripe judgment of the physician. Moreover, 
as the energetic movers in this field are not satisfied with what has 
been accomplished, they no sooner hear that another new and valuable 
drug is discovered than they obtain samples, and it appears in air-tight 
bottles in tabloid form. Only think of passing through rheumatic fever 
or scarlatina and taking tabloids of salicylate of soda or chlorate of 
potash every hour or two, instead of making hideous faces and 
trying to swallow a wine-glass of some loathsome mixture ! 

In addition to tabloids for medical purposes, properly so-called, 
others are prepared for local application to the throat. These are 
sucked, but even then there is nothing particularly unpalatable in 
them, or, more correctly speaking, sucking a tiny tabloid and 
soothing the throat with cocaine or borax, or chlorate of potash, is 
very different and far more efficacious than brushing the back of the 
mouth with an irritating and unsavoury wash. I have lately pre- 
scribed some very powerful tabloids for clients of mine whose ner- 
vousness and dislike of medicines were a great trouble to me, and 
they have warmly thanked me for introducing them to such agree. 
able remedies. From inquiries I have made, chemists tell me that 
the demand for throat and voice tabloids is reaching dimensions 
fabulously great, and that they are fast driving from the field the old- 
time, mawkish sugar lozenges. 

Thinking I might as well see all I could, my kind conductor took 
me over every department, and everywhere I noticed the same skill, 
the same cleanliness, the same perfection of appliances and materials. 
Absorbent wool was being made in tons, while Kepler Extract of 
Malt was being prepared in quantities that almost made me suspect 
that it must be one of the principal articles of household consump- 
tion. For the latter the finest ripe barley is coarsely ground and 
mashed, strained, and filtered, and then partly evaporated in a 
vacuum. chamber at a moderate temperature. If evaporation were 
permitted at the full pressure of the atmosphere, a very high tem- 
perature would be needed, and the extract would be discoloured and 
burnt ; but by using a vacuum chamber a lower temperature is suffi- 
cient and the extract is not burnt, discoloured, or injured. A solu- 
tion of cod-liver oil in Kepker Malt Extract is prepared, having al 
the advantages and none of the disadvantages of the more familia: 
but very unpalatable emulsions. 
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Another department was engaged putting up active principles 
in small bottles, fitted with delicate drop-measuring stoppers : among 
these the little bottles of pinol and hazeline were particularly attrac- 
tive : a few drops of these invaluable preparations are put on a lump 
of sugar and swallowed. Everyone has heard of the now fashionable 
pine treatment, that is, baths to which an extract from the needles 
of the pumilio pine is added, and Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome, & 
Co. have turned their attention in this direction, and prepare bottles 
of pine extract. The contents of a bottle are put in a bath, so that 
there is no need to go to Bournemouth or any other place to have 
treatment ; it can be managed with perfect ease and comfort in one’s 
own home, provided it contains, as every house should, a bathroom. 

After all I have said little remains except that the skill and ripe 
judgment, which have been so triumphantly vindicated in the manu- 
facture of tabloids, and of so many voice and throat medicines, and 
of a whole host of other matters, such as lilliputian discs for hypo- 
dermic injections, has been brought to bear on toilet accessories; and 
lanoline soap tablets, lanoline cold cream, and lanoline pomade are 
among the most elegant preparations of the day. Lanoline is a 
cholesterine fat, differing from ordinary fat in not leaving a sticky 
layer on the skin, for the glycerine in ordinary fats is replaced by 
cholesterine crystals. Lanoline is coming into general use for medical 
and surgical purposes, and has no rival, but its domestic uses are not 
less remarkable, and the introduction of beautiful porcelain jars of 
lanoline toilet accessories will increase its popularity. 

I returned home from my visit of inspection wiser but not sadder ; 
my long connection with the healing art had made meat times fancy 
that little was left to learn ; but I confess my mistake and cry peccavi. 
Since that visit I have prescribed tabloids with a persistency that 
has rather astonished my patients, and has made some chemists 
think that I have totally changed my method of practice. The results 
have more than satisfied me, and I predict that a brilliant future awaits 
the new forms, though let me warn readers to remember the words of 
one of the leading medical journals—“ Tabloids,” it said, “ are power- 
ful drugs, not to be trifled with, and not to be swallowed all day long, 
except with scrupulous attention to the directions given and in the 
proper quantities.” 

I think my readers will admit that the title which I have given 
my long and discursive article is fully vindicated, and that, though 
I have only touched a very small part of the field, I have proved 
that the advances of modern science have been marvellous, and that 
they are full of promise’of still more wonderful triumphs. 

ALFRED J. H. CRESPI, 
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IPPLEPEN. 


ROUND AND ABOUT AN OLD DEVON VILLAGE. 


* HE country between Teign and Dart is perhaps as pretty as 
any in England. It is so lovely in all its varieties of rivers, 
rivulets, broken ground, hills and dales, old broken time-worn 
timber, green knolls, rich pastures, and heathy commons, that the 
wonder is that English lovers of scenery know so little of it.” 

So writes Anthony Trollope, no mean judge of a country-side, 
and his description is more than ever true of the part where the 
rivers draw nearest, and of the centre of the isthmus, where the old 
trade road from Totnes—called by the Polychronicon the oldest 
town in England—terraced along the sides of the shallow valley far 
above the treacherous bogs, attains the watershed and passes between 
the two green knolls to which the Celtic people gave the usual name 
of Penns. It pauses at the Cross Roads, whose decapitated Market 
Cross attests the thoroughness of the Parliamentary Commissioner 
Dowsing, name immortalised by schoolboys ever since, and then 
pursues its eastward course. 

Men of many races have passed along it, and made their homes 
in the old cob-walled cottages, dating, many of them, from centuries 
back, and externally but little changed. All the races have left 
‘ types behind them. ‘There is still to be seen the little long-headed 
Celt, whose fathers dwelt in the British villages close by. A stolid 
blue-eyed Saxon recalls his ancestor, to whom, as the only English- 
man in a French colony, the name “L’Anglais” adhered. Atra- 
bilious dark-haired Jutes represent the race which gave names to 
Daneton and Denbury Down, while, greatest survival of all, a Levan- 
tine, who so far as looks, stature, complexion, and acuteness in 
business go, might have been imported last week from Ionian Izmir, 
reproduces the great sea-faring race, who long before Homer wrote 
had passed the Pillars of Hercules in pursuit of the greatest of all 
their divinities, gain. 

Church before State ; before telling of the glorious views to be 
seen from every glowing upland, or the pure and sparkling breezes, 
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healthful alike whether they blow from moor or sea, or the deep 
ferny combes wherein course limpid streams gushing out from hill- 
sides ablaze with golden gorse, or the glorious winding lanes, things 
of beauty all through Nature’s calendar from yellow primrose to 
purple bryony, let us speak of the various faiths which for at least 
thirty centuries have influenced man’s hopes and fears in this pleasant 
land, for all of them have left traces. 

North of the village, on the hill beyond the Towns-end, is an earth- 
work, in which some have recognised the figure of a serpent, albeit 
much blurred and mutilated. On this point there may be a doubt, 
but there is none as to the existence of the worship itself as a dominant 
religion. When the first Christian missionary planted his preaching 
cross, he thought it prudent to acknowledge existing institutions by 
carving on the four corners of its pedestal the dragon’s claw. Not 
necessarily, though, an absolute bowing-down in the House of 
Rimmon. The serpent bore an important part in all representations 
connected with the worship of Mithra, whose emblems occur in the 
ruined Christian Churches of the Trans-Jordan ; and Fergusson 
opines that serpent-worshippers were more open to Christian in- 
fluences than men of other faiths. But, side by side with the 
serpent cult, long before the missionary had raised his cross, was 
the worship of the Sun-god himself. The Phcenician trader had 
come, and with him his faith. 

Bronze, the metal most in use in and before Homeric times, had 
tin for its component, and the Tyrian merchant, located on the 
great coast highway between the civilisations north and south of him, 
had, long ere that, organised the means by which it was to be 
brought to his storehouse. 

The long sea route from Sidon to Ictis needed something more 
than Horace’s “robur et zs triplex circa pectus.” It needed 
capital, credit, goods, and grain for barter with natives, and, 
above all, resident agents to set in motion tin streamers and tin 
smelters, to boat the ingots down stream to the storehouses, there to 
remain till the ships came to carry it away. In effect it required a 
resident colony at the shipping port, duly fortified, too, against 
customers who might fancy booty more than barter. In an address 
to the British Association at Bristol, Sir Charles Wilson throws. much 
light on old traffic routes between east and west, but the true history 
of ancient trade remains to be written. Antiquarian research can 
alone reveal it, and such a find as that piece of jade in the Swiss 
Lake dwellings speaks volumes as to how it got there, and what the 
bringer took back in exchange for it. It calls up the facts of a 
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distributing centre and a collecting. centre, with tolerably secure 
communication between them, of institutions in work centuries before 
Homer himself, and reaching from Thibet to the Tegern See. The 
tin industry here in England implies a resident colony, perpetually 
renewed by fresh blood as its older members died off, for there was 
no “run home” for the worn-out or sick-unto-death trader, however 
deep “ Heim Weh” had set its mark upon him. Exile was for -~ 
with hardly any exception. 

The tin industry implies a society for mutual succour and 
defence, for friendship, nay more, the home, the family, the presence 
of women, the nurture of children, and most of all, religion. In the 
home of his enforced adoption among the steep hills which surround 
Totnes, there opened to the east a long sloping valley on whose sky- 
line the sun would rise with grand yet chastened splendour to his 
worshipper and child, waiting from earliest dawn to prostrate himself 
before his deity, as in the old days of infancy among the Syrian 
Hills. And through this nick in the hills there ran the trade road 
he knew so well, of such importance indeed as to cause them to 
build Totnes Bridge for it—of its exact width, 44 feet—at some 
period lost in the ages. 

Here then on the “penn” visible from his home, would be 
placed the Temple of the Sun-God, the place of the sacred fire, 
served by an hierophant, of priestly caste descending from father to 
son, and dwelling close to, if not on, the Holy Ground. The Penn 
of the Temple would be distinguished by the Celts around as the 
Hill of The Light, and Oibel Penn, let us say Spark Hill, it still 
remains. And here still, in this conserving Devon iand, that priest 
still remains—a true Levantine in face, figure, complexion, and keen 
business instinct : nay even in his priestlyname. Pilgrims, therefore, 
who can no longer seek at Castle Malwood in the green New Forest 
glades the last of those Purkises whose ancestor drew the Red 
King’s body in his charcoal cart to its grave in Winton Cathedral, 
nor can see at Chertsey the last of the Wapshots, who had held 
their land, father to son, from the days of King Alfred, can go to our 
village and see there “ Baal’s Man of Glory,” in the person of the 
Venerable 

sinviy-dg 
(Baal Ishod), once of Baalford under Baal Tor ; for such does his 
name mean, and such was his paternal dwelling for generations. 
An ancient name, before which Courtenay, Howard, and Pusey 
are but mushrooms, yet. doomed to perish from the earth with its 
present possessor, who has no male issue. 

VOL. CCLXVII. NO, 1906, FF 
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So much for the Sun Faith. This at least can be said for it: it 
was natural, reasonable, intelligible, and in the absence of Revela- 
tion inevitable—moreover it lives still. 





But time has rolled on ; the missionary pilgrim need no longer 
inscribe upon the symbol of his faith the totem of a worship he has 
set himself to subvert. His British or Saxon Church would be a 
poor affair, such as we see at Bradford-on-Avon. It was not worth 
while to build a stately House of Prayer when the thousandth year 
came on apace and the end of all things was at hand—even had 
there been men and means to do the work, and blessed peace to do 
it in. Commerce, too, the motive power of all that makes life 
worth living, had all but died out when the coming south of the 
northern hordes, and later still, the fierce simplicity of Arabian 
warriors, had cut the channels which conveyed it, and crushed the 
centres to which it flowed. 





The Conqueror gave our village fief to one of his followers from 
Brittany, and more than a century later, one of his descendants 
imported a cell from the Abbey of Fougéres, from which village he 
had taken his name. It is permissible to think that the new comers 
must have appreciated the ferns which reminded them of the name 
of their parent house, and it is said that visitors come even now to 
the lane which connects church and priory for one rare variety. 
Good men of business, however, like all the foreign cells—as their 
suppression by Henry V. and the enormous Tithe Barn and Market 
Cross go to prove—as well as the massive: granite church piers 
which would have to be wrought on Dartmoor and brought down by 
water and thence across the quaking bogs in the valleys. 

Trouble would come upon the lonely foreigners at the outbreak 
of every French war ; the King would take them under his gracious 
sequestration, probably easier put on than taken off, as the broad 
arrow’s way is even now. 

In this way indeed does our village leap into light for the only 
time in the tangied skein of English history. Philip of Valois had 
broken the truce, the fiery Edward declared war on the 14th June 
1345, and the next day called on his clergy for their prayers for his 
success ; they must have prayed to some purpose indeed (Professor 
Huxley, please note), for the war was to include the siege of Calais, the 
even-yet famous victory of Crécy, and the offer of the Imperial Crown 
of Germany to the English hero—a dignity then declined, but in our 
own times to vest in one of his descendants, when the long-drawn agony 
of Frederick the Noble had closed in a merciful release from suffering. 
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Prayers and Patriotism go together. His English clergy had 
granted their King an annual tenth as aid in his war, but when the 
alien Priors were summoned to meet in London for a similar purpose 
on the morrow of St. Peter’s Chains, 2nd August 1345, eighty-four 
were absent, among them Prior Nicholas of Ipplepen, with his 
colleagues of Totnes and Exeter. 

The Plantagenet wrath blazed up ; was he to imprison all English 
merchants who declined to lend him a loan, while the foreign priests 
found funds for his French enemy, and escaped from supporting the 
Monarch of the land? Then thundered forth from Westminster 
a summons to all the delinquents to attend there on the 7th of 
October, “ to consent to and do what might then be ordered.” In the 
tail of the letter came the sting. ‘“ We warn you that if ye come not 
at the said day, that we will cause the priorship, lands, and tene- 
ments aforesaid, to you by us committed, to be handed over to those 
who will be willing to give more for them and help us in our war.” 

Prior Nicholas was wise in his generation, and forthwith sold at 
the Market Cross the cow, half-score sheep, or eight cloves of wool 
which represented the 12s. which was assessed upon him. 

And not only restraints of princes during war, but perils ot 
robbers during peace, came their way. To dash at their defenceless 
treasures, rovers of the sea came down the beautiful and romantic 
combe which descends from the pass over the seaboard hills above 
Torbay. They were met by the Church’s Zuée en masse at the 
ford where the steep shoulder of the hill abutted on a deep and 
impassable morass, and successfully resisted at the narrow passage 
through which soaked, rather than flowed, a small stagnant stream 
mantled over with bright green mosses, and in whose bed may even 
now lurk a few corroded calthrops, which did good service by laming 
both man and horse. Well might the Frenchmen, nomenclators then 
as now, call the place the Battle-ford. This colony, indeed, indulged 
itself much in name-changing, and always for good cause. On two 
sides of them Bow (Beau) and Bulleigh (Beaulieu) speak for them- 
selves ; but it is not quite so clear why they not only themselves 
called, but also got their Celtic neighbours to call, a large waste on 
another of their borders, Or-leigh, or the Gold Place. It was for- 
merly a British village, with, of course, a Celtic name, and one would 
think the yield must have been pretty considerable, and pretty 
constant for a long period, to have made the name permanent, at all 
events with the country folk round, in the space of only four gene- 
rations, It is true that in a quarry, once part of this waste and 
belonging to the writer, there is now being opened out the skeieton 
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of a powerful geyser, and as all the gold now in existence has been 
brought up in similar fissures from the earth’s molten centre, where 
the great and inaccessible store lies safely banked, this vent may 
have brought up that long forgotten nugget. 

Of all races, however, that have been there, two are now un- 
represented. Hear it, Land o’ Cakes and brither Scots! there is 
never a Caledonian in the place, and Paddy from Cork is absent 
too! Can it be because our drinks are Plymouth Gin and cider 
not over sweet? And why, while all the land is red, and cattle red 
too, are there no red-haired people? 





The monks of Ottery, to whom the cell from Fougéres gave 
place in 1438, would seem to have added the beautiful sacramental 
chancel screen and vine pulpit which remain in the church, saved, 
as yet, from Lord Grimthorpes. 





So much for religion in our village itself; but the remains close 
by are as interesting. Think of Sir Guy Bryan, while representing 
Henry VII. at the Court of the Medici, planning out the home 
which he was to build at his place of rest at Tor Bryan, and laying 
before Lorenzo the Magnificent the details of the church which he 
afterwards rebuilt—the drawings for those ten sumptuous windows of 
which only the heads remain—the sketch for the chancel screen, by 
some young artist from a Florentine studio, who was to travel home 
with the failing old man, and there paint that sumptuous Coronation 
of the Virgin, surrounded by evangelists, apostles, and martyrs, in 
such glowing colours as to make one wonder that the Arundel Society 
has not made a copy of it before the glorious tints disappear again, 
and now for ever. For while we have to thank Dowsing, or his 
deputy, for sparing us the window-heads, deeper gratitude is due to 
that particular churchwarden who put no size in his pail when he 
whitewashed the screen, so that it was rubbed off thirty years ago, 
and is really as fresh as paint. The screen was probably erected by 
the artist himself, as he has put thirty-three crocketed finials on the 
rood beam, as if his thoughts had reverted to his village church and 
the thirty-three strokes which in Italy, daily at mone, recall the years 
of the Saviour’s life on earth. And the desire of a Caroline vicar to 
perpetuate his memory, by a shocking bad pun, upon his tombstone, 
has preserved to our day the ancient altar-slab with its five wounds. 

Close by in the Wood of Waters—Dyer’s Wood—is a different 
edifice, a hermit’s cave with a church built on to it, and a rock-hewn 
stair of access in the cliff face—a competition which must have been 
found formidable enough by the parish priest, before Sir Guy came; 
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and, on amuch used road not far off, an Anker had established himself, 
and established his human pig-sty, for reasons which that decidedly 
evil-smelling and unsanitary holy man no doubt found satisfactory. 

Of other and secular antiquities, the number is great. Seen for 
miles round is the wooded crown of Denbury, with its double 
camp, and the two war-paths so deftly planned among the bogs and 
pitfalls that an assailant could only approach it with his right arm 
laid bare to the slings and arrows of the defenders. Equally con- 
spicuous, the cairn to which the Celts from their village on Orleigh 
Common carried their dead king, and laid him to rest where he 
would lie for all time in the sight of a people who mourned his 
matchless abilities in cattle-lifting and general highway robbery. The 
shadow of his name still exists—as the farm is called Coppa Dolla. 
Now Coppa Dolla is “kobber tollool,” S$im-map (The Heaped-up 
Grave). And the Australoid monarch was a living memory when the 
Phoenician came 3,000 years ago and reverenced the hero’s grave, 
which must have been venerable to him, or he would not have 
re-named it in his own sacred tongue. 

Lastly. Oh, to recover the Saga which the Bard would sing of 
his standing by his chieftain’s side on the King’s Hill—Roydune, 
when there raged below the fight of which three large grave-mounds 
attest the slaughter. This Aceldama must have been long shunned as 
uncanny, for when the Saxon came he called it the “* Field of Thorns.” 

One more last curiosity, unlike the rest, however, because best 
seen in showery weather. Our Spark Hill stands on a knoll in a 
cirque, perhaps ten miles by twelve, in full view of Dartmoor. A 
mass of cloud arises therefrom, which is absolutely cleft in twain by 
the divergent attraction of the hills, and sails majestically east and 
west ; so that rain, and even thunder, may be on each hand of and 
behind the visitor, while the sun gleams bright upon the old village 
which has so many memories of the past in place and people only. 
For if our village has no history, it has at all events no gruesome tale 
of horror. Since the days when Almeric de St. Amand had pit and 
gallows there, and a ghastly memory of the Protector Somerset’s 
suppression of the Western insurgents which survives in a “ gallows 
gate ” two miles off, homicide has kept aloof from us, and we have 
not even a ghost ! 

An autumn day, or even more, passes pleasantly enough among 
the simple, kindly, and courteous folk, for the most part born on and 
racy of the soil, genial, cheery, but by no means ignorant of the 
world’s ways, for here, as in the Lorna Doone land, “‘ Them as thinks 
theirselves somebody must expect to get tooked in.” 

W. G, THORPE. 
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SOME REMINISCENCES OF THE 
AUTHOR OF “FANE EYRE.” 


VISIT to Yorkshire and Westmoreland during the glorious 
summer sunshine of the present year, with the recently issued 

pretty little volumes of the Bronté works as companions, afforded 
the writer a welcome opportunity of revisiting some of the places so 
vividly described in the earlier part of “Jane Eyre.” Thirty years 
ago readers of Mrs. Gaskell’s biography of Charlotte Bronté were 
following with keen interest the biographer’s identification of persons 
and places mentioned in the famous novel ; and there were doubt- 
less many pilgrims to the scene of “ Mr. Brocklehurst’s ” triumphs of 
“grace” over “nature,” and of poor little Helen Burns’ martyrdom. 
A generation has passed away since then, and there are but few 
survivors among those who thought they had a right to feel aggrieved 
at the publication of what, no doubt, were very painful revelations. 
“ Jane Eyre,” however, is a book which has survived the curiosity 
and enthusiasm with which its first appearance was greeted, and has 
continued to charm thousands of readers who are unable from per- 
sonal knowledge to identify any of the dramatis persone, and who 
perhaps have never eared to find the “ key” in Mrs. Gaskell’s pages. 
To these, as well as to the older admirers of the novel, the follow- 
ing notes may not be without some interest. So deeply did Charlotte 
Bronté feel every line of the personal narrative contained in Chapters 
IV. to XI. of ‘‘ Jane Eyre” that she could spare but comparatively 
few words for descriptions of the scenery and characteristics of 
** Lowood,” and “ Lowton,” although there is no district in England 
more worthy of artistic word-painting. Mrs. Gaskell’s description of 
Cowan Bridge—the “ Lowood ” of the novel—is in all substantial 
particulars as accurate to-day as when she wrote it thirty years ago. 
Standing close to the highway leading from Leeds to Kirkby Lons- 
dale (the “ Lowton” of “Jane Eyre”), about half-a-mile from the 
railway station and two miles from the town itself, there is no diffi- 
culty in finding the building in which Mr. Carus-Wilson (“ Mr. 
Brocklehurst ” of “‘ Jane Eyre”) established the Clergy Daughters’ 
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School. A visitor at the present time will, however, see it to greater 
advantage than did Mrs. Gaskell. The part which she describes as 
being converted into a “poor kind of public house, then to let, and 
having all the squalid appearance of a deserted place,” is now by far 
the more attractive of the two tenements into which the old house is 
divided, the window being gay with flowers, and the place both clean 
and tidy. The other cottage is not of so cheerful an aspect ; and 
through the open door, when conversing with the rather untidy-look- 
ing person who came out at our approach, could easily be seen “the 
low ceilings and stone floors of a hundred years ago.” A glance at 
the tiny bedroom windows and the general structure of the house is 
sufficient to satisfy anyone possessing the most elementary knowledge 
of sanitation, that the building was totally unsuited for the purpose 
to which it was put in 1823. The space between the house and the 
Leck brook is still a garden ; but no trace remains of the wall, or the 
gate at which the coach stopped when “rain, wind, and darkness 
filled the air,” and poor little “Jane Eyre” entered the school in 
which she was to learn such bitter lessons of experience. 

Lovely as the country is round Kirkby Lonsdale, and beyond 
Cowan Bridge, it is difficult to agree with Mrs. Gaskell that the 
hamlet “is beautifully situated,” or to share her wonder, “ how the 
school there came to be so unhealthy.” The situation is low, and 
apparently damp ; and in every way a complete contrast to the site 
of the present school at Casterton. The Leck is still a lovely stream 
unpolluted by manufacturers and unspoiled by civilisation ; and it is 
pleasant to imagine Jane Eyre seated with her companion on a 
favourite stone “rising white and dry from the very middle of the 
beck,” and looking with admiring eyes on the “prospect of noble 
summits girdling a great hill-hollow rich in verdure and shadow.” 
Blotting out this cheerful picture follows another painted in more 
sombre colours. That deadly fever which, “quickening with the 
quickening spring,” crept into the school in 1825, is described with 
graphic force in the pages of “ Jane Eyre,” and the pathetic account 
of Helen Burns’ illness and death was inspired by the recollection of 
Maria Bronté’s sufferings. The eldest of the Bronté children did 
not, however, die at the school, having been removed in time to 
linger for a few days at her own home among the moors. We have 
it on Mrs. Gaskell’s authority that none of the Bronté girls took the 
fever. She says, moreover, that though 40 girls were attacked “ none 
of them died at Cowan Bridge.” But local tradition contradicts this 
statement. In Leck churchyard, a short distance from Cowan Bridge, 
are two gravestones, the inscriptions on which record the deaths of 
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pupils at the school (one of the names is Becker), at the time of the 
epidemic described in the novel. If the date of the year—which is 
somewhat illegibie from age—is correctly deciphered, the pathetic 
record in “Jane Eyre,” “ many already smitten went home only to 
die : some died at the school, and were buried quietly and quickly,” 
is literally true. 

Readers of the novel will remember the description of Jane Eyre’s 
walk into ‘“‘ Lowton” when she went to inquire for answers to her 
advertisement ; and how she tells us of the road to the “little burgh” 
lying “ along the side of the beck, and through the sweetest curves of 
the dale.” Kirkby Lonsdale, in spite of the railway running through 
the vale of the Lune, is but little altered from the “ Lowton” of 
Charlotte Bronté’s day. A compact little town with narrow streets 
and quaint old courts, it is not without importance in its own district. 
Then, too, the magnificent Norman Church, and the ancient and most 
picturesque stone bridge over the Lune are well worth a visit ; while 
the view of river, meadow, wood, and mountain, which one gets from 
“the brow,” just beyond the precincts of the churchyard, is perfect 
and complete in every element of beauty. 

Prominent among the houses to be seen in this lovely landscape 
is Casterton Hall—the “ Brocklehurst Hall” of “ Jane Eyre,” and 
for many years the home of the Carus-Wilson family. The property, 
including the lovely Casterton Woods, has now passed into other 
hands. 

There are other localities described in “ Jane Eyre,” including 
Tunstall Church, to which the girls had to walk on Sundays, in all 
weathers, for the privilege of hearing “ Mr. Brocklehurst” preach, on 
which much might be said, but the limits of this paper forbid. To 
pass to reminiscences of a more personal nature. Now, as in past 
years, the character of Charlotte Bronté is incomprehensible to many 
worthy and, as a rule, charitably-minded people. 

Quite recently the writer was assured by a lady, who was neither 
a prude, nor a prig—that Charlotte Bronté’s character and disposition 
were not at all as depicted. by Mrs. Gaskell ; and that in fact she 
was ill-tempered and essentially ungrateful. When asking for some 
authority for this unflattering description he was told that the lady in 
whose family Charlotte Bronté passed through her first experience 
as a governess had expressed this opinion. This is the same lady of 
whom Mrs, Gaskell relates that when one of her children, with the 
natural affection inspired by kindness, exclaimed “I love ’ou, Miss 
Bronté!” it was reproved by its mother’s indignant reply, “ Love 
the governess, my dear!” It is but fair to add that the writer’s 
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informant emphatically denied the truth of this story. Those, how-- 
ever, whose faith in Charlotte Bronté’s nobility of character is shaken 
by testimony of this kind, should study it as disclosed in her letters 
to her sister Emily. In these letters her innermost feelings, so 
jealously guarded from the outer world, are laid bare. Perhaps no 
truer portrait of Charlotte Bronté’s owa character can be found than 
in her biographical notice of her sisters, “ Ellis and Acton Bell,” of 
whom she writes, “that for strangers they were nothing, for super- 
ficial observers less than nothing, but for those who had known 
them all their lives in the intimacy of close relationship, they were 
genuinely good and truly great.” The lady already referred to spoke 
of Mr. Nicholls as “uninviting,” and “not at all the sort of man 
one cares to meet.” 

That he was not of polished manners, nor of a highly cultivated 
mind, can readily be gathered; but the testimony of his talented 
wife to his unwavering fidelity, his loving patience, and unselfish 
care for her, in sickness and in health—attributes of a true hero— 
is more than enough to ensure justice being done to Mr. Nicholls’ 
character by those whose appreciation is worth having. 

The capacity for hero-worship was a marked characteristic of 
Charlotte Bronté. As all readers of the biography will recollect, 
the Duke of Wellington stood in the first rank of her “great men” ; 
and, in these latter days, when the title “grand old man” has been 
appropriated by the social and political admirers of a venerable con- 
temporary statesman, it is interesting to recall the fact that Charlotte 
Bronté invented or borrowed the expression in writing of “ the 
Duke.” Ina letter dated June, 1850, describing a visit to London, 
we find this sentence :—“I can only just notify what I deem three of 
its chief incidents: a sight of the Duke of Wellington at the Chapel 
Royal (Ae is a real grand old man), a visit to the House of Commons,” 
&c. It is to be feared, however, that Charlotte Bronté’s Toryism 
was of too unbending a type to have admitted into her category of 
heroes the G. O. M. of 1889! 

Before bringing these reminiscences to a close, it is pleasant to 
record the account given by another lady of a visit to Haworth a few 
years ago. So great is the growth of population in the district round 
Keighley and Haworth (to which the railway now extends) that the 
desolate loneliness of Haworth Parsonage and the moors beyond, so 
graphically described by Charlotte Bronté and her biographer, can 
now be scarcely realised. On visiting the church and looking at the 
Bronté tablet, with its pathetic record of eight deaths, this lady got 
into conversation with one of the older generation of Haworth 
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women, who, though at first (with true Yorkshire caution) a little 
suspicious of a stranger, eventually spoke freely and-in the most 
affectionate way of Miss Bronté, mentioning as one of her chief 
characteristics the shyness and reserve of which the authoress herself 
was so painfully conscious. “She never raised her eyes from her 
book when in church,” said the good woman. How clearly the 
picture rises before our mental vision! The tiny, but well propor- 
tioned figure ; her dress exquisitely neat, but perfectly plain; her 
face without pretension to beauty, but with the light of genius 
shining bright and clear through the expressive eyes. Here, in the 
old church—plain and unpretending like herself—where for so many 
years her prayers and praises went up to the God in whom she never 
lost her trust, we can most fitly take our leave of Charlotte Bronté. 


FRANCIS H. CANDY, 
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TABLE TALK. 


THE PRAISE OF SOLITUDE. 


S any man, poet or other, sincere in praise of solitude? -If ever 
there was a man of whom it might be said, as he himself said 
of Milton, that his ‘soul was like a star and dwelt apart,” that mah 
surely was Wordsworth. From Professor Minto, however, we learn that 
the poet who piped so constantly in praise of solitude wrote in his 
sixtieth year to Sir W. R. Hamilton that “ wandering was his ruling 
passion.” Professor Minto adds that Wordsworth “ was seldom long in 
solitude without becoming restless and beginning to pine for change, 
and that he would have travelled much more than he did but for the 
simple reason that he could not afford it.” We know that Byron 
lived in London until it was made socially too hot for him, and that 
Shelley’s self-imposed exile was due, in part at least, to the unpo- 
pularity of his writings. Fitzgerald seems to have shrunk, to some 
extent, from society, and. Thoreau found the companionship of birds, 
beasts, and fishes more attractive than that of man. ‘Timons are, 
however, few. As a rule, men are gregarious to an extent they 
cannot themselves conceive, and there are few except those whom it 
frightens to whom the life of a city such as London is not exhila- 
rating. A mistake greater than that of the man who, in a moment of 
depression, quits his work and seeks combined retirement and leisure, 
is not easily made. A late Duke of Bedford used to say, according 
to Reynolds, the dramatist, that “he believed Woburn was usually 
considered one of the finest seats in England ; and yet such was the 
monotony of a country house, and such was the charm of London 
society, that he could scarcely ever get anybody but dull ‘oading (sic) 
tuft-hunters to remain there more than four days successively.” Men 
will stay in the country for the pleasures of sport, for duty, or for busi- 
ness, but the praises of solitude are seldom wholly sincere. 


IMAGINARY TRAVELS. 
be is curious how, imperceptibly to themselves, men are influenced 
by the times in which they live. If ever there could be a case 
in which a man would shake off the effect of his surroundings it 
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would assuredly be when he was painting an imaginary or an ideal 
world. Yet here, even, temporary influences assert themselves as 
strongly as elsewhere. Satire is a favourite vehicle of those 
who, having wrong to combat, find direct speech dangerous, and the 
“ Histoire des Etats et Empires de la Lune” of Cyrano de Bergerac, 
is the first essay in a line in which Gulliver and Micromégas follow. 
Theories of government and social development are advocated in 
works such as the “ Republic” of Plato, the “Utopia” of More, and 
the “Oceana” of Harrington. In the present century science is para- 
mount, and an imaginary voyage is almost compulsorily scientific 
in base. Such is the “Mr. Stranger’s Sealed Packet,” of Mr. Hugh 
MacColl.! This contains the record of a supposed visit to the planet 
Mars. It serves no practical end, and is a work of pure fantasy. As 
such it lacks the grace and daintiness of “ Peter Wilkins ”—in its way 
the most pleasing romance of the kind ever written. The author hesi- 
tates to abandon himself to his fancy in dealing with the relations 
of the sexes, and the wooing by his hero of the blue-skinned Ree is 
a little too human and conventional. The machinery of the story is, 
however, very happy, and the dream of possibilities scarcely goes 
beyond the limits of the actual province of science, 


IMAGINARY LIFE ON Mars. 


ORE scientific knowledge than I can claim is necessary to 
judge how far Mr. MacColl’s theories have the kind of 
truth which should underlie extravagance. The story is sympathetic, 
amusing, and spirited. It is a cunning stroke to make the inhabi- 
tants of the newly-visited planet descendants of men, since the 
resemblance between their proceedings and those on earth is thus 
rendered natural. Were it otherwise the author might be taxed with 
want of invention. Decidedly cognate with European tongues is 
the language of that part of Mars on which the supposed traveller 
alights. ‘Oh, chari vadhir, na dich chit,” says the heroine to her 
father, and one is quite prepared to translate it, “Oh, dear father, 
don’t say that.” Chari for dear suggests cher or caro; vadhir is 
almost father ; na is, of course, a common negative, and dich is ap- 
parently derived from dict. The religious difficulty is avoided, but 
monogamy, at least, appears to be in force. “ Mr. Stranger’s Sealed 
Packet” is, in fact, a very ingenious and diverting jeu d’esprit—if it 
be regarded in no other light. 
SYLVANUS URBAN, 
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